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From Theodore Tilton’s Golden Age. 
TO A YOUNG PHYSICIAN. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Tue paths of pain are thine. Go forth 
With healing and with hope; 

The suffering of a sin-sick earth 
Shall give thee ample scope. 


Smite down the dragons fell and strong, 
Whose breath is fever fire; 

No knight of table or of song 
Encountered foes more-dire. 


The holiest task by heaven decreed, 
An errand all divine, . 
The burden of our mortal need 
To render less is thine. 


No crusade thine for cross or grave, 
But for the living man. 

Go forth to succor and to save 
All that thy skilled hands can. 


Before the unveiled mysteries 
Of iife and death, go stand 

With guarded lips and reverent eyes 
And pure of heart and hand. 


So shalt thou be with power endued 
From Him who went about 

The Syrian hill-paths, doing good 
And casting devils out. 


That holy Helper liveth yet, 
Thy friend and guide to be; 
The Healer by Gennes:ret 
Shall walk the rounds with thee! 


Amesbury, Mass. 


A VIRTUOSO. 


** Art is the helpmate of Humanity.”’ 
Popular Error. 


Be seated, pray. ‘* A grave appeal? ”’ 
The sufferers by the war, of course; 
Ab, what a sight for us who feel,— 
This monstrous mélodrame of Force! 
We, sir, we connoisseurs, should know 
On whom its heaviest burden falls; 
Collections shattered at a blow, 
Museums turned to hospitals! 


** And worse,”’ you say; ‘* the wide distress! ”” 
Alas, ’tis true distress exists, 
Though, let me add, our worthy Press 
Have no mean skill as colourists; — 
Speaking of colour, next your seat 
There hangs a sketch from Vernet’s hand; 
Some Moscow fancy, incomplete, 
Yet not indifferently planned ; 
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Note specially the gray old Guard, 
Who tears his tattered coat to wrap 
A closer bandage round the scarred 
And frozen comrade in his lap; — 
But, as regards the present war,— 
Now don’t you think our pride of pence 
Goes — may I say it? — somewhat far 
For objects of benevolence ? 


You hesitate. For my part, I — 

Though ranking Paris next to Rome, 
sthetically — still reply 

That ‘* Charity begins at Home.”’ 
The words remind me. Did you catch 

My so-named ** Hunt?’ The girl’s a gem; 
And look how those lean rascals watch 

The pile of scraps she brings to them! 


** But your appeal’s for home,”’ you say, 

** For home, and English poor! ’’ Indeed! 
I thought Philanthropy to-day 

Was blind to mere domestic need — 
However sore — Yet though one grants 

That home should have the foremost claims, 
At least these Continental wants 

Assume intelligible names; 


While here with us — Ah! who could hope 
To verify the varied pleas, 
Or from his private means to cope 
With all our shrill necessities! 
Impossible! One might as well 
Attempt comparison of creeds; 
Or fill that huge Malayan shell 
With these half-dozen Indian beads, 


Moreover, add that every one 
So well exalts his pet distress, 
°Tis — Give to all, or give to none, 
If you’d avoid invidiousness, 
Your case, I feel, is sad as A’s, 
The same applies to B’s and C’s; 
By my selection I should raise 
An alphabet of rivalries; 


And life is short, —I see you look 
At yonder dish, a priceless bit; 
You’ll find it drawn in Brongniart’s book, 
They say that Raphael painted it; — 
And life is short, you understand ; 
So, if I only hold you out 
An open though an empty han1, 
Why you’ll forgive me, I’ve no doubt. 


Nay, do not rise. You seem amused; 
And yet one must have principle! 
*Twas on these grounds [ just refused 
Some gushing Lady Bountiful,— 
Believe me, on these very grounds. 
Good-bye, then. Ah, a rarity! 
That cost me quite three hundred pounds,— 
The Diirer figure,— ‘* Charity.”’ 
Saint lauls. 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 
OLD CRITICISMS ON OLD PLAYS AND 
OLD PLAYERS.* 
BY THE HON. ROBERT LYTTON. 
(GARRICK AS HAMLET, DESCRIBED BY A GERMAN 
SPECTATOR.) 


I. 

WuoEver has in his house a loft or a 
lumber-room may, if it please him, exercise | 
the necromancer’s fabled power, and daily ' 
resuscitate the dead and gone. It is his to 
restore to places of honour old long-burjed 
and worm-eaten friends. He redeems from 
darkness and neglect the forgotten frames | 
of perished or discarded portraits. At his 
command they assume new functions in 
the service of beauty, and complete the 
sculptured frieze of some oaken cabinet, 
recently purchased perhaps with an eye to 
their crowning adornment of it. Startled 
at his rescuing touch, long-fallen dust, that 
soft, grey snow of the winter of oblivion, 
flies eddying round some untenanted cage, 
wherein the blackbird once “ warbled his 
native wood-notes wild;” and in that 
mausoleum of dead song the well-trained 
bullfinch will presently pipe to a new gen- 
eration the tiny treble of his studied tunes. 
For, as natural genius dies out of art, 
method and careful culture complacently 
fill up the place of it. 

I envy not the man in whose house there 
is no lumber-room. His road of life is a 
road without milestones, and as he travels 
along it, he must be always travelling fur- 
ther and further away from himself. I 
would counsel those who have and can keep 
such things not carelessly to cast away even 
any old iron grating which once, in the 
home of their childhood, lowered its pro- 
tecting visor over the window-panes whence 
little faces first peeped out into the great 
world. Allof us, no doubt, must have now 
and then admired how, in such old gratings 
at the casements of old houses, the iron 
bars, above the pinks and wallflowers that 
push their way between them, twine into 
tendrils, and flourish into leaf and flower. 
Tron tendrils! iron leaves and flowers! 
yet — 








** Made so fairly well, 
A miracle of design! ”” 





* BRIEFE Aus ENGLAND, von G. Ch. LICHTEN- 
BERG. 1776. 
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What has become of that extinct iron flora, 
which once, glowing and sparkling, daily 
burst into blossom on the anvils of forgot- 
ten forges? They whoswung the hammer 
were then, as they are now, sooty, uncouth 
figures. The iron, too, was then just as 
hard and unwilling as it is to-day. But 
never since then has it been taught to con- 
duct itself so daintily; never since then 
has it learnt how to build us transparent, 
nay, almost invisible, walls through which, 
as through some impassable vine-trellis, 
we may longingly peep at palace courts 
and garden squares. Thanks to it, Defence 
and Prohibition, neither morose nor men- 
acing, were clad in florid grace; and Secu- 
rity seemed smiling and careless. Surely, 
the material of the iron-worker’s art is not 
only durable but inexhaustible. Why, 
then, has the art itself been so entirely ex- 
hausted? Alas! are we not daily losing 
many an art of which the materials remain, 
while the artists disappear? Old books, 
like lumber-rooms, conceal the scattered 
remains of much ideal workmanship, which, 
since we can neither reproduce nor imitate 
it, we shall, at least, do well to preserve. 
Miniature painting is another of these lost 
arts. I know not what may be the sensa- 
tions with which miniature collectors look 
at a good Petitot; but in my own sensa- 
tions I am always conscious of a sort of 
ghostly awe inspired by that sempiternal 
smile, and that tender diaphanous pallor 
of pink and white complexion which seems 
to imply a certain bashfulness on the part 
of Death, and looks so like the incipient 
blush with which some long-buried young 
beauty reappears in society, unaccompanied 
by any protecting acquaintances. 

Perhaps, if all things which properly be- 
long to each other Were to come into the 
world simultaneously, we should be with- 
out any incentive to seek and strive after 
completion. But, just as a young bride 
decks herself out in her grandmother’s jew- 
els, and thereby enhances both their beauty 
and her own, so sometimes does the poesy 
of a later day embellish the freshness of 
its own fancies, by the inherited treasures 
of the past. And these, in turn, derive 
from the bloom of their young wearer a 
novel and surprising charm. Whither did 
Shakespeare’s creative genius go in search 
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of those unfading flowers which crown for 
ever his supreme and solitary brow? Old 
yellow parchments at his touch were turned 
to laurel leaves. The dry bones and dust 
of dead ages which some obscure old chron- 
icler had drearily scraped together, the 
cold and shadowy ghosts of long-extin- 
guished passions, pulvis et umbra! caught 
sudden life from the poet’s passing glance, 
and re-embodied themselves in a vast ideal 
world of eternally animated forms, which 
only came into being long after the extinc- 
tion of the actual world wherein their 
mortal prototype had lived. 


** Cantu commote Erebi de sedibus imis 
Umbre ibant tenues, simulacraque luce caren- 
tim; 
Matres atque viri, defunctaque corpora vita 
Magnanimim heroum, pueri, innupteque 
puellee.”” 

The Plantagenets, and their turbulent 
times, were silently mouldering in the 
lumber-room of History, when, at Shake- 
speare’s summons, they resumed existence 
on a stage of action different to and better 
than their own. ; 

Did Macbeth and Lear, and Hamlet and 
Coriolanus, once pass across the boards of 
Blackfriars with the self-same step which, 
in later centuries, has echoed, amidst the 
plaudits of succeeding generations, over 
the most famous stages of the world? We 
shall never know. No one has chronicled 
and preserved for us the precise details of 
their first appearance before the public of 
a long-departed day. It may be that they 
have grown with the growing ages; that 
their characters have been enriched and 
expanded by time; it may be, also, that, 
in despite of their noble birth and robust 
constitution, they have, in their long 
progress through the varying fashions of 
three hundred years, lost something of the 
stately charm and genial vivacity of their 
unrecorded youth. But, in any case, it is 
highly probable that the great interpreter 
of their great poesy did not appear, until 
upon the works of Shakespeare had set- 
tled some of that historic dust from which 
his genius first rescued the subjects and 
the heroes of them. Burbage had the ad- 
vantage of knowing Shakespeare as well 
as Shakespeare’s works. But the associ- 


ates of authors are not always the best 
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interpreters of their genius; and the 
player’s interpretation of the poet is, per- 
haps, inspired less by the genius of the 
poet than by that of the player himself. 
Of the genius of Burbage we know some- 
thing by hearsay; but we shall never 
know enough of it for fair comparison 
with that of any subsequent actor. 

Who made up the little world of men 
and women wherein our ideal Othello 
lived and moved and had his being? Iago, 
who only saw, and only cared to see, in the 
Moor an envied chief to whom he owed a 
grudge, and a credulous barbarian ex- 
posed at every point to the cruel play of 
his exquisite Italian hate; Cassio, who 
found in him an unjust and suspicious mas- 
ter ; Desdemona, whose trust he betrayed 
by attributing to her the betrayal of his 
own. To none of these, and least of all 
to himself, could he have been known, as 
we now know him. How could he have 
been conscious in himself of that uncon- 
scious faith in human nature, which once 
unsettled, overwhelmed him in its disturb- 
ance? How could he have admired in 
himself that noble simplicity of soul which 
we admire in him, all the more for its dis- 
astrous shipwreck on the quicksands of a 
complex and corrupting intellectual civili- 
zation; or any other of those qualities 
which complete a character instantaneous- 
ly impressed upon our own objective con- 
sciousness by the mere utterance of his 
name? Othello never knew Othello. Did 
even Shakespeare ever know Shakespeare ? 
Assuredly, neither Falstaff, nor Dame 
Quickly, nor Rosalind, nor Orlando, ever 
lived the lives to which Shakespeare has 
given immortality; or spoke the words 
whereby Shakespeare has interpreted to 
all time the quintessential significance of 
their characters. It was Homer that dis- 
covered Odysseus; and if Odysseus could 
have read Homer, he would have been as 
much surprised to find himself a hero as 
Monsieur Jourdain was surprised to find 
that he had been talking prose all his life 
without knowing it. Shakespeare was in 
his grave when Garrick was-in his glory. 
The great poet never witnessed that won- 
drous play of countenance and gesture 
whereby the great actor gave intense ac- 
tivity to all that was dormant, and intense 
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individuality to all that was general, in 
the poet’s written record of his own con- 
ceptions. The hero dies before he finds 
his true interpreter in the poet. And 
poets rarely find during their lifetime 
critics or actors capable of truthfully and 
completely interpreting them. For genius 
of every kind has that diamond quality 
which baffles the intrusion of all acuteness 
inferior to its own; and it is only to 
touches of kindred temper that it grad- 
ually reveals those dazzling facets which 
strike the notice of the crowd, and enable 
us, who could not otherwise have guessed 
the worth of it, to appreciate the inherent 
brilliancy of its rare and precious sub- 
stance. Fortunately, or unfortunately, 
for him, the critic’s interpretation of the 
poet remains on record. But the actor, 
how fares it with him? Who shall inter- 
pret for this interpreter? Does he know 
himself? Perhapsso. He has the advant- 
age of contemplating the reflection of his 
own genius in the emotions of the andi- 
ence it commands. But when he and they 
are dead and gone, how shall he be known 
to us who come after? Mr. Forster has 
opened his unrivalled biographical criti- 
cism of Samuel Foote with a thoughtful 
lament over the perishable reputation of 
wits and jokers. But the reputation of 
actors, if more durable as a ghostly tradi- 
tion, is even less substantial. Assuredly, 
it cannot be as easily substantiated. In- 
ferior Boswells abound. And a witty 
saying, if faithfully recorded, must ever 
retain, at least, so much of its original 
value as is involved in the permanent 
rarity of wit. But who can give perpet- 
ual currency to the value of a look, a tone, 
a gesture? Who can weigh the work of a 
tear that has fallen, or follow the flight of 
a sigh that was breathed, a hundred years 
ago? The actor has, certainly, this single 
personal advantage over the hero and the 
poet,— he can, for one brief hour, not only 
be both poet and hero at once, but also feel 
himself at once recognized and understood 
in both capacities. But the hour is brief, 
and irrevocable. Was Garrick blest, in 
his lifetime, with a witness capable of 
doing for him what he had done for 
Shakespeare, accurately receiving in its 
entirety, and impressively reproducing, 
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the perfect image of his genius, and so be- 
queathing it complete to after ages? The 
actor must needs exercise great power, 
for his time is short. When that time is 
passed away, what remains of the power 
that filled it? Traces only. Traces scat- 
tered here and there about remote and 
rarely visited corners of the world’s vast 
lumber-room. Out of the desultory pages 
of the diurnal literature of that time we 
must collect them, scrap by scrap, and 
piece them together as best we can. The 
complete picture we may never hope to 
see before us. 

It is scarcely ten years ago since one of 
the greatest dramatic poets yet living 
uttered this cry from the experience of his 
eighty years — 

‘*Danach schaut euch vor Allem um; 

Schauspieler, Dichter, und Publicum.’’* 


And that union, which, after so many 
years’ valuable contribution to the con- 
summation of it, Grillparzer still vainly 
invokes, the world perhaps will never wit- 
ness. Poet, actor, public; they come not 
together, these three, so simultaneously 
and appropriately as to coincide with each 
other in the production of a perfect effect. 


II. 

Axsout a hundred years ago in the month 
of October, 1775, there came to London a 
certain German savant, by name Georg 
Christian Lichtenberg. He was an astrono- 
mer and mathematician. He was also the 
author of sundry books, big and little, 
about not only astronomy, mathematics, 
and physics, but all manner of other and 
lighter subjects — even down to a treatise 
upon snuffers. Moreover, he was a satirist, 


* <*First bring together what not yet together 
time hath brought; 
Poet, Actor, Public. The rest’s not worth a 
thought.” 


Germany is the land of Trades’ Unions ofall kinds; 
and the German theatre-managers have theirs. 
Grillparzer wrote this on the occasion of one of 
their great gatherings for discussing the encourage- 
ment of dramatic art and the improvement of the 
German stage. It is the old poet’s condemnation 
of those who, on behalf of art, being cumbered 
about much serving, neglect the one thing needful. 
I know not whether posterity has yet fulfilled the 
prophecy of Byron, that it would one day have to 
learn the name of Grillparzer: but if not, the 
sooner it does so the better. 
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well reputed in his own day. If his name 
be still known in England, it is probably 
known chiefly, or only, in connection with 
his work upon Hogarth, of whose genius 
he was a warm and intelligent admirer. 
Biographical dictionaries assign to him a 
cre itable place in the German literature 
of the eighteenth century, not immeasura- 
bly below Lessing. Goethe spoke of his 
books with great respect, and recem- 
mended them to the perusal of posterity, 
a recommendation which posterity has not 
adopted. He was a keen, observant, clear- 
minded, busy-headed man, genially recep- 
tive, and indefatigably productive. Sniffing 
up the world here and there, and heartily 
smacking his lips at it. His style is 
often clumsy, and sometimes obscure ; his 
thoughts are never either the one or the 
other. These, on the contrary, are singu- 
larly acute, trenchant, and to the point. 
They aim straight at the centre of a sub- 
ject and leave it marked in the memory 
with a sharp firm cut. 

Lichtenberg was about forty-five when 
he came to England in the autumn of 
1775.. At Drury Lane Theatre he saw 
David Garrick in some of that great actor’s 
best parts, both comic and tragic. What 
he saw he has related in letters to a 
German friend,* and these letters contain 
such excellent critical remarks, and so viv- 
idly describe both the parts themselves 
and Garrick’s performance of them that 
they seem to have been written, as Shakes- 
peare himself has written — 


** Not for an age, but for all time.”’ 


To me, at least, these letters have been as 
tickets of admission to the pit of Drury 
Lane Theatre. After reading them I seem 
to have seen and heard Garrick in some of 
his happiest scenes, to have talked over his 
performance of them with an acute and 
observant spectator, and to have caught 
and retained something of the enthusiasm 
with which that performance was ap- 
plauded a hundred years ago by the audi- 
ence into whose midst I have been trans- 
ported. Yet the works of Lichtenberg 
are worse than lost. They are to be found 
in every German library, and even cheap 
editions of them are sold by the book- 
sellers; but they belong to that unfortu- 
nate class of Forgotten Books which can- 
not be again discovered, because they have 
never been missed. If you ask about 
them, hundreds will doubtless answer, “ We 
have them;” and few, if any will be able 
to add, “We have read them.” Well, 


* M. Heinrich Christian Baye. 
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then, let me say do read, at least, these 
letters about Garrick, and compare the 
contents of them with what, in this so- 
called critical age, now passes for criticism. 

Quin was off the stage when Lichten- 
berg visited London. Old Macklin, the 
unacknowledged father of the “natural 
school,” which young Garrick had: mean- 
while identified with his own genius, still 
lingered on it, and our German critic has 
preserved for us a striking portrait of his 
Shylock. He, Shuter, Barry, Lewis, Lee, 
and Woodward, were then the strength 
of the Covent Garden company. With 
Garrick, Parsons and Palmer, King, Smith, 
Dodd, and last, but certainly not least, the 
saturnine Weston (Garrick’s ideal in low 
comedy), adorned the boards of Old Drury. 
Lichtenberg saw them all; and these 
letters of his contain much discriminating 
criticism of their various styles. But our 
interest is concentrated on his descriptions 
of David Garrick. Garrick himself he 
saw in the plays, not only of Shakspeare, 
but also of Ben Jonson, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Farquhar, Vanbrugh, and others, 
whose plays are now unacted, and 
perhaps unactable. But our interest is 
again concentrated on Garrick’s interpre- 
tation of William Shakespeare. So to 
Garrick and Shakespeare let us confine 
our notice, at least for the present. No 
play of Shakespeare’s comes closer to us 
than Hamlet; no character more haunts 
and perplexes our imagination than that 
of its unheroic hero. How Hamlet is 
acted, how he has been acted, and how he 
should be acted, are questions which must 
always interest us. ‘To Garrick’s interpre- 
tation of Hamlet, therefore, as trans- 
mitted to us by means of Lichtenberg’s 
interpretation of Garrick in that part, we 
will chiefly bespeak attention. But first a 
word or two about Garrick himself. 


Til. 


At the time when these letters were 
written Garrick must have been nearly 
sixty. * 


**T haveseen Mr. Garrick ’’ (writes Lichten- 
berg to his friend Heinrich Baye) ‘* eight times; 
and in some of his best parts. Once, as Abel 
Drugger in Ben Jonson’s Alchemist, which is 
greatly altered in the acting copy; once, as 
Archer, in Farquhar'’s Strategem; once, as Sir 
John Brute, in Vanbrugh’s Provoked Wife; 
twice, as Hamlet; once, as Lusignan, in Hill’s 
adaptation of Zaire;t once, as Benedick, in 
Much Ado about Nothing; and finally, as Don 


* He was born in 1716. 
+Voltaire’s. 
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Leon, in Beaumont and Fletcher’s Rule a Wife 
and have a Wife. Moreover, I have spoken 
with him frequently, and have now free access 
to his box. Some say that Weston equals him 
in Abel Drugger, and that formerly Quin 
equalled him in Sir John Brute. Be that as it 
may, in all the other parts I have mentioned his 
equal has never yet appeared, and perhaps 
never will appear on the British, or any other, 
stage. No one now living is capable of imitat- 
ing even a single particular of Garrick’s acting, 
much less the wondrous ensemdle of it. Judge, 
then, how rare must be that union of intellect- 
ual and physical gifts which has enabled Gar- 
rick to originate the effects he produces, I never 
saw Quin in Sir John Brute; but my own im- 
pression of Garrick’s acting and that of his sup- 
posed rivals, in parts which have enabled me to 
compare them, leaves me extremely mistrustful 
of all I have sometimes heard said about Quin 
and Weston being equal to him in any part. 
Pray do not suppose me insensible to the great 
merits of Weston — now the popular favourite. 
I think he has made me laugh more than all 
other British actors put together. Nature has 
carved him from head to foot in comic outlines, 
His figure, his face, his voice, every look and 
tone and gesture of the man, irresistibly pro- 
voke the laughter which he never shares; and 
which is increased, at every instant, by the un- 
alterable and reproachful gravity of his counte- 
nance. From the moment when Weston first 
appears upon the stage the attention of the 
greater part of the audience is withdrawn from 
the rest of the play, and entirely concentrated 
on him, You will readily understand that such 
an actor, playing before such an audience, can- 
not possibly play ill. The theatre, so long as he 
is on the stage, has no eyes or ears but for him. 
But with Garrick, good heavens, what a differ- 
ence! From the moment he enters, what you 
instinctively seek, and infallibly find in him is, 
not the isolated humour of a single part, but the 
effectual purpose of the whole piece; of which 
he is not merely a striking feature, but the in- 
tclligent soul whereby the whole piece is, as it 
were, inhabited and filled with surprising sig- 
nificance. For in him isthe one touch of nature 
which gives to all parts and portions of the play 
a kinship with each other. Ben Jonson has in- 
dicated the character of Abel Drugger by only 
here a point and there a point; but the actor 
who draws his outline of the character firmly 
through these points can hardly go wrong. It 
is a part which affords to such an actor as Wes- 
ton the best possible occasion for giving effect to 
all the peculiarities of his natural drollery; es- 
pecially in those long intervals when Abel re- 
mains upon the stage without speaking; as, for 
instance, in the Alchemist’s chamber where, 
saving the background figures of a few sorcerers 
and astrologers busied about their mystic rites, 
the only company present consists of human 
skeletons, crocodiles, ostrich’s eggs, and empty 
alembics wherein who knows what imps of hell 
may be lurking. Methinks I see him, when 
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some hasty movement of one of the astrologers, 
or any sudden noise, positively congeals him 
with terror. There he stands, stark as a 
mummy, with his feet together side by side, in 
parallel lines, and every angle of his body rigid 
with the frozen immobility of fear! Then, as 
the cause of his alarm subsides, he begins to un- 
thaw and come to life again,— slowly, twitch- 
ingly. Animation first recommences in the 
eyes, which gradually turn; then the neck, the 
head, et cetera. All this while the majority of 
the spectators is in fits of laughter. Nor can 
even the discriminating critic escape the infec- 
tion of this incipient cachinnation, but must 
needs follow suit; so irresistibly ludicrous is 
the figure before him. But, when Garrick acts 
this part, it is the discriminating critic who first 
applauds, and the rest of the spectators who 
follow suit. Garrick’s Abel Drugger is an al- 
together different, and quite unique creature. 
Abstracted from every conceivable aspect of the 
author’s conception, and completed by a vast 
knowledge of all the details which individualize, 
and a consummate command of all the arts 
which represent character, he not only improves 
the author’s conception of the part, but he im- 
personates that improved conception in such a 
way as to render its most delicate and least sa- 
lient characteristics immediately apparent and 
intelligible, even to the gods of the gallery, 
With out disturbing that paralysis of terror to 
which Weston’s acting limits the humour of this 
part (and which, though convenient for broad 
comic effect is made tedious by repetition), Gar- 
rick’s minute by-play is never monotonous. The 
subtle variations of his countenance are incipient 
and inexhaustible; and poor Abel betrays, every 
minute, some fresh and previously unsuspected 
absurdity in the innermost fibre of his character. 
I will only mention, by way of example, a sin- 
gle trait, which Weston is quite incapable of im- 
itating, and still more incapable of inventing. 
When the astrologers spell out the name of Abel 
Drugger in the stars, the poor gull says, with a 
certain self-satisfaction, ‘ That is my name.’ 
Now, Garrick gives to this satisfaction the qual- 
ity of secret self-homage. He makes you at 
once understand that, at this moment, there is, 
in the depths of Abel’s confused sensations, a 
vague inarticulate sentiment that any open ex- 
pression of self-satisfaction would be wanting in 
respect to the majesty of the stars. He turns 
softly aside from the astrologers, and, for a min- 
ute or two, you see him silently caressing and 
enjoying this new sensation, till the rapture of 
#t gradually flushes the wrinkling circles round 
his eyes, and at last overflows his whole counte- 
nance, as he half whispers to himself ‘ That is 
my name.’ The effect, upon all who behold it, 
of this unconscious betrayal of secret self-con- 
gratulation, is quite indescribable. You at 
once recognize in Abel Drugger, not only the 
passive stupidity of a born fool, but the active 
absurdity of a fool who is beginning to reason 
his way to a ridiculously high opinion of him- 
self.” 
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Lichtenberg, elsewhere, observes that 
Garrick’s utterance of those four words, 
“That is my name,” gave to the character 
of Abel Drugger a significance which would 
have astonished Ben Jonson. No doubt; 
for the words themselves are not to be 
found in the original play, which Mr. Gif- 
ford calls the “noblest effort of Jonson’s 
genius.” I know not who wrote the acting 
copy of the Alchemist which Lichtenberg 
saw acted at Drury Lane; but if it were 
Cibber, he was doubtless as innocent as 
Ben Jonson of the meanings given by Gar- 
rick to those words. I shall venture to 
detain the reader of this essay a few mo- 
ments longer in presence of Lichtenberg’s 
portrait of Garrick, before we look at 
Garrick’s portrait of Hamlet. 

Our German critic observes that those 
who preferred Quin to Garrick in the char- 
acter of Sir John Brute, had mentioned to 
him, in support of their judgment, the fact 
that Quin was, in real life, “a sort of Sir 
John Brute;” and this very fact, he adds, 
made him more than ever suspicious of 
their judgment. One is reminded by this 
observation of Quin’s portrait drawn by 
Churchill in the “ Rosciad.” 


** His eyes, in gloomy socket taught to roll, 
Proclaim’d the sullen habit of his soul. 
Heavy and phlegmatic, he trod the stage, 
Too proud for tenderness, too dull for rage. 
Nor less he pleased, when, on some surly plan 
He was, at once, the actor and the man.”’ 


But Lichtenberg truly affirms that only a 
thorough-bred gentleman can act the black- 
guard without vulgarity. 


**Tt requires,’’ he says, *‘ a perfect familiar- 
ity with the manners of good society to repre- 
sent upon the stage a drunken debauchee, such 
as Sir John Brute, without shocking good taste, 
and offending the refinement of a cultivated au- 
dience. There are, unfortunately, Sir John 
Brutes in every class of society; and I suspect 
that Quin’s Sir John Brute was the Sir John 
Brute of country squires, foxhunters, and tav- 
ern brawlers; whereas what Garrick shows us in 
this character is the good-for-nothing gentleman, 
the disreputable man of quality, who is at home 
in the best society. Now assuredly the effect 
which is made upon us by the representation of 
such a character as Sir John Brute, depends en- 
tirely upon the actor, and not upon the author. 
*Tis the tone that makes the tune. The self- 
same oath which falls heavily and coarsely from 
the mouth that is sucking a clay pipe at a tav- 
ern, trips saucily, with a dainty grace, from 
between the lips of the fine gentleman who is 
sauntering along the Mall. There are a hun- 
dred different ways of saying G—— d——mn. 
By-the-bye, I must not omit to mention that 
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Garrick’s enemies, who put Quin above him on 
the ground that Quin was a real Sir John 
Brute, do not scruple to impute all manner of 
latent vices to Garrick’s character because, 
forsooth, he plays Sir John Brute to the life. 

**Most people appreciate in a comic actor 
nothing more than the purely comic effect of his 
acting; without examining whether this be the 
result of consummate art and humour, or sim- 
ply due to the natural absurdities of a mere 
Jack Pudding. There are others whose sense 
of humour, for lack of good taste and knowl- 
edge of the world, can only be excited by ex- 
cessive doses of the vis comica; and these latter 
always applaud an exaggerated realism. All 
such persons would openly condemn the acting 
of Garrick, if the utterance of their judgment 
were not checked by an uncomfortable fear of 
compromising the reputation of it. They have, 
therefore, no better means of safely gratifying 
their ignorance and bad taste than to compare 
him unfavourably with commonplace actors, 
Probably, in despite of his immense popularity, 
nine out of ten spectators are unable to see in 
Garrick all he shows them, or receive from him 
all that he gives. This, however, is an incon- 
venience which he shares with the greatest gen- 
iuses; with Hogarth,— and even with Shakes- 

re. Their intellect illuminates every cranny 
of the subject over which it plays; but the 
more or less that we discover in such a subject 
by the light of that illumination, must depend 
on the strength of our own eyesight. 

** What gives to this man his astonishing as- 
cendancy over our imagination, and his unri- 
valled command of our sympathies? Many 
things, no doubt. But much of it is probably 
due to his felicitous physical formation. There 
is in his physiognomy, his figure, and his gait, 
@ peculiar distinction and charm which I have 
just now and then noticed in a few Frenchmen, 
but have never observed in any other English- 
man. And when I say Frenchmen, I mean 
only French of the very highest society, and 
belonging to the elder generation; men who 
have passed middle age in a social sphere of the 
utmost refinement. For instance, when he 
turns to salute any one, it is not only his head 
and shoulders, or arms and legs, that come into 
play, but all these, all together, and every other 
part of the man, that simultaneously and har- 
moniously contribute, each its special grace, to 
the most refined expression of a supreme cour- 
tesy, such as could not have been surpassed by 
the greatest grand seigneur of the Court of 
Louis XIV. There isno man in England who 
can make Garrick’s bow. When he enters upon 
the stage, simply as Garrick, in any part which 
does not demand from his countenance some 
set expression of cruelty, fear, hope, &c., there 
is in his regard a ious somewhat that is ir- 
resistibly attractive. His stature is below the 
middle height; his frame is small, but mar- 
vellously compact; and the whole man is har- 
moniously held together. His limbs are exqui- 
sitely proportioned, and the keenest eye cannot 
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detect a single defect, either in their structure 
or their movements. In these latter you always 
recognise that rich reserve of physical strength 
which pleases more by repression than display. 
Nothing in him is slipshod, slovenly or slouch- 
ing. No actor ever needed less elbow-room for 
effective gesture. And, where all other players 
overshoot the line of beauty by an inch or two, 
in giving free play to their arms and legs; Gar- 
rick hits it off to a hair, never missing, and 
never exceeding it. Amongst other actors he 
moves like a man amongst marionnettes. His 
way of walking across the stage, of shrugging 
his shoulders, of crossing his arms, of cocking 
his hat, or putting it on and taking it off, in 
short, whatever he does, is so easily and 
securely done, that the man appears to be all 
right hand. His intelligence is ubiquitous 
throughout every muscle of his body. No part 
of him is uninformed with soul, And all is so 
harmoniously proportioned! The strong thigh, 
and shapely leg, taper, fine and finer, down- 
wards, terminating in the neatest foot you ever 
saw; and the powerful arm is attached by the 
most agreeable gradation of graceful outline to 
the small, and delicately expressive, hand. Nor 
is this rare union of strength and grace merely 
apparent. In that scene, in the A/chemist, where 
he boxes, he uses his legs and arms, and {flits 
about so nimbly, that he seems to fly. In the 
dance in Much Ado about Nothing, he is dis- 
tinguished by the airy lightness and fine firm- 
ness of his steps. When I saw him in that 
scene the public, in ecstasies, was so uncon- 
scionable as to encore its Roscius, You imitate, 
without knowing it, each expression of his va- 
rying countenance. Is he serious,so are you. 
Does he frown, your eyebrow twitches, and you 
frown with him: and if he smiles, you smile. 
When, in some aside, he appears to be taking 
the public into his confidence, there is something 
in the whole manner of the man so enjoyingly 
affable, that every heart goes forth to meet him. 

** You have doubtless heard much of his ex- 
traordinary power of change of face. Here is 
one example of it. When he played the part of 
Sir John Brute, I was close to the stage, and 
could observe him narrowly. He entered with 
the corners of his mouth so turned down as to give 
to his whole countenance the expression of habit- 
ual sottishness and debauchery. And this artifi- 
cial form of the mouth he retained, unaltered, 
from the beginning to the end of the play; with 
the exception only, that, as the play went on, the 
lips gaped and hung more and more in propor- 
tion to the gradually increasing drunkenness of 
the character he represented. This made-up 
face was not produced by stage paint, but solely 
by muscular contraction: and it must be so 
identified by Garrick with his idea of Sir John 
Brute as to be spontaneously assumed by him 
whenever he plays that part; otherwise, his re- 
tention of such a mask, without ever once drop- 
ping it either from fatigue or surprise, even in 
the most boisterous action of his part, would be 
quite inexplicable. Now consider this. Many 
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years have passed since the ci-devant law stu- 
dent, at the age of twenty-four, and to the hor- 
ror of his very respectable bourgeois relations, 
suddenly commenced the career of an actor; 
and, on his first appearance upon the boards of 
Goodman’s Fields, surpassed all the more expe- 
rienced actors of that time. He started in this 
career with a good education, and every natural 
gift which can contribute to success in histri- 
onic art. Ever since then he has been the idol 
of the public, the favourite of the great, the salt 
of good society. All the rising authors of Eng- 
land soon became his intimate friends. He 
helped to form them; and they helped to form 
him. Before his penetrating faculty of observa- 
tion the world lay open like a book printed in 
large type: and he soon knew it by heart; knew, 
and could perfectly interpret, every character in 
it, from the beau of St. James’s to the bully of 
St. Giles’s. He has frequented, from his youth 
upwards, the great school in which Shakespeare 
was a student, and, like Shakespeare (who in 
that school became a master), he has never 
waited for the spark of inspiration to fall from 
the bosom of the gods, but has passed every 
hour of his days in careful, though intuitive, 
study of mankind. In England, genius alone 
is not all-sufficient, as it is in Gerwany. Iam 
by no means surprised that this immense, in- 
tricate, demiurgic London, where daily life and 
thought are ever pulsing at high pressure, 
should, from time to time, throw out authors 
whose works serve, for the more rudimental 
public of other nations, as rules and compasses 
whereby to make accurate measurements of hu- 
man nature. But what does surprise me is, 
that London should not produce —I will not say 
more men such as Garrick, Hogarth, and Field- 
ing, but— more men who, in their own de- 
partments of social life, are not as remarkable 
as are those three in their several departments 
of art. Knowledge of the world gives to author 
and actor an ascendancy over every class. The 
immense knowledge of the world which, by 
those who have any such knowledge, will be 
immediately recoguized in Garrick’s acting, 
may, perhaps, seem to be thrown out o’ win- 
dow, inasmuch as it is merely employed for the 
production of stage effects. But those only are 
rich, who are rich enough to throw away what 
their poorer fellow-creatures would hoard and 
treasure if they had it. Were Garrick to act 
a gourmand who, having before him a roast 
capon, should wish to ascertain by touch 
whether the bird were well roasted, I will bet 
that he would touch it only with the fourth fin- 
ger of his left hand. All other fingers of either 
hand are too strong and have too little senti- 
ment, for so delicate an investigation. But 
these are illustrative niceties of intelligence 
which one must discover, or imagine, for the 
service of one’s own appreciation of an actor’s 
character: by attempting to impose them upon 
the imagination of others, one incurs a great 
risk of falling into the ridiculous.”’ 
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I am afraid that, in this clever remark 
our German critic has not escaped the risk 
to which he refers. It is excellent criticism, 
but a bad illustration ; and though it shows 
an admirable appreciation of the subtlety 
of Garrick’s genius, it also betrays a 
praiseworthy ignorance of the nature of the 
gourmand; who assuredly would not em- 

loy the sense of touch at all for the satis- 
action of his doubts as to the edible con- 
dition of a roast capon. But let us now 
hear what Lichtenberg has to tell us about 
Garrick in the part of Hamlet. 


IV. 


‘*HAMLET appears,’”? says our informant, 
** in a suit of mourning, the only one which is 
to be seen at Court within a few months after 
the death of the late king. With him are Ho- 
ratio and Marcellus; the two latter in uniform. 
They are awaiting the arrival of the ghost. Ham- 
let is walking up and down the stage, with his 
arms tightly folded high over his chest, and his 
hat pulled down low over his eyes, like a man 
who is struggling with strong inward emotion. 
The stage is darkened. The hour is midnight, 
and the night is bitter cold. You feel that the 
night is cold, and that there is witchery in the 
air. For there is something chilling and thrill- 
ing in the profound silence of the immense audi- 
ence. The several thousand faces around us are 
strained and fixed as still as faces painted on a 
wall, All respiration seems suspended ; and the 
hush of the whole house is so intense that you 
might hear a pin drop in the furthest corner of 
it. Hamlet is now in the far background of 
the stage, a little to the left. He has his back 
turned to the audience. At this moment, Hora- 
tio starts, and points to the right, where the 
ghost suddenly becomes visible to us all, I know 
not how, but as though it had all this while 
been there, though hitherto unperceived, * Look, 
my lord, it comes!’ Horatio cries. Garrick, at 
these words, rapidly turns round; and, instantly 
confronted by the ghost, he staggers backward 
three or four paces. His knees knock together; 
his legs seem giving way beneath him. His hat 
falls to the ground. His two arms are stretched 
out before him horizontally —the right arm 
quite straight, and the right hand on a level 
with his head; the left arm slightly curved, and 
the hand lower. The fingers of both hands are 
spread wide. The mouth gapes open. In this 
entreating, deprecating attitude, he remains 
for awhile perfectly motionless; like a man sud- 


denly petrified by the terror from which he was | 


endeavouring to escape. His two friends, who 
are already familiarized with the apparition, 
support his sinking frame. His countenance 
expresses such intense horror that, long before 
he uttered a word, [ was seized with a cold 
shuddering. The silence of the audience was 
freezing and awful. All present experienced, 
in that moment, a general sensation of insecu- 
rity and fearful curiosity. Then, at length, he 
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speaks; not with the beginning, but the end of 
a long respiration; and in half-suffocated trem- 
ulous accents, he exclaims faintly, ‘ Angels and 
ministers of grace defend us!’ These words 
complete the tremendous effect of the scene, which 
they render the grandest and most terrible that 
was ever witnessed on the stage.”’ 


I cannot help thinking that Goethe must 
have had “in his mind’s eye ” this portrait 
by Lichtenberg of Garrick’s Hamlet, when 
he wrote his own admirable description 
of the same scene in Wilhelm Meister. But 
what a contrast it presents to us between 
the temperaments of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries! This Georg Chris- 
tian Lichtenberg was a man of robust 
sense and wide culture, a satirist, a scep- 
tic, a mathematician. Yet see how naif 
and childlike is the terror with which he 
is impressed by the scene he has described 
to us! Nowadays the most unlettered 
bagman would be above such weakness; 
and had the genial critic of the Saturday 
Review been present, in all probability his 
only emotion in contemplating such a 
scene would have been one of curiosity 
about the mechanical contrivance for 
bringing the ghost upon the stage; and 
some anticipatory pleasure in the oppor- 
tunity, doubtless about to be afforded by 
the clumsiness of it, for his subsequent 
ridicule of the stage-manager. The late 
Mr. Charles Kean has actually been be- 
praised by the whole chorus of English 
critics for what they are pleased, in all 
seriousness, to call his “restoration of 
Shakespeare ” — that is to say, for bury- 
ing the spirit of Shakespeare under a huge 
rubbish-heap of painted pasteboard —a 
sad, though gaudy mausoleum of cor- 
rupted taste and departed good-sense; 
which neither the gibbering and squeak- 
ing of a wretchedly incompetent actor, nor 
the impudent puffing of an importunate 
press, nor yet the lamentable success of 
the whole concern as a commercial specu- 
lation, have prevented from being discred- 
itable to the age which accepted it as an 
interpretation of Shakespeare. 

But to return to Garrick : 


Lichtenberg continues,— ‘* The ghost beckons 
Hamlet to followhim. Could you but have seen 
Garrick in the movement, when he endeavours 
to rid himself of the two friends who are holding 
him back! It is only mechanically, and un- 
consciously, that he goes on speaking and 
struggling with Horatio and Marcellus, All 
this while his eyes are intensely fixed upon the 
ghost, and his whole being is in the look of those 
eyes. At last, however, he loses patience with 
this friendly hindrance which, till then, he has 
scarcely revlized. He turns upon his two 
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friends, shakes them off with impetuosity, and 
draws his sword upon them with a movement 
as flashingly rapid as his sudden perception of 
the impediment which they are placing in the 
way of his uncontrollable impulse. The effect 
of this movement upon the audience is striking, 
as he exclaims, ‘ By heaven, I’ll make a ghost 
of him that lets me!’ That is enough for 
Horatio and Marcellus; for there is no with- 
standing the tone in which those words are ut- 
tered. They loose their hold upon the prince, 
who, with drawn sword pointed in the direction 
of the ghost, then mutters, ‘Go on, I’ll follow 
thee.’ The ghost now recedes, and slowly dis- 
appears. Hamlet, however, remains, as it were, 
transfixed upon the spot whence he has last ad- 
dressed the receding phantom; his sword still 
stretched before him, as though to put a certain 
distance between himself and the spectre in 
whose track he feels irresistibly urged forwards, 
Then, just as the spectator loses sight of the 
ghost altogether, the immovable figure of the 
prince begins to follow it; slowly, hesitatingly, 
like a man who is jerked onward from within, 
and is fearfully feeling his way over dangerous 
ground: From time to time he halts; then 
again advances, creepingly, with labouring 
breath; his gaze still fixed upon the spot where 
the ghost was last seen; his hair dishevelled; 
until, at last, him also we slowly lose sight of 
behind the scenes.”’ 


I know not whether the readers of this 
paper have been more fortunate than my- 
self; I hope they have; but Ihave never 
seen the scene above described, either on 
the English or the German stage, but 
what the struggle between Hamlet and his 
two companions appeared to me like a 
scuffle between three railway porters. It 
is a scene which is fatally provocative of 
attempts at originality upon the part of 
commonplace performers. I have seen 
and heard a German actor much ap- 
plauded in it, for grasping his sword by 
the blade and brandishing the cross on the 
hilt of it in the face of the ghost, by way 
of superstitious safeguard in the accept- 
ance of a supernatural invitation. This 
was by many critics declared to be a stroke 
of genius. 

Lichtenberg tells us, what we are glad 
to hear, that the impression made by Gar- 
rick in the scene which our German critic 
has sd well described, was made upon the 
most intellectually sensitive audience in Eu- 
rope. Times are changed; but we may 
at least be proud of the past. Our German 
thinks that the sight of Garrick’s acting 
in this scene, was enough to kindle in 
every spectator whatever latent spark of 
histrionic talent nature might have given 
him, and that, in that moment, every man 
present wished to be an actor. 
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** But,’’ he shrewdly adds, ** here comes the 
difficulty. Acting like Garrick’s, and writing 
like Shakespeare’s, are the effects of causes pro- 
foundly hidden. It is easy to imitate them; or 
rather, not them, but the more or less plausible 
simulacrum of them, which the copyist produces 
with a fidelity in proportion to his own powers. 
This simulacrum of genius is often attained by 
talent; but between it and the true original 
there is always an impassible distance. What 
the house-painter produces may be as carefully 
finished, in its own way, as a picture by 
Raphael. But between it and Raphael’s paint- 
ing there can never be any comparison. Every 
actor who commands the plaudits of a large 
audience is not, for that reason, a Garrick. 
Nor is every author a Shakespeare, who blabs 
to the public some pretended secret of human 
nature, in a superannuated prose, chock-full of 
ostentatious violations of good taste. Smith is 
one of those clever imitative actors who have 
no intuitive, or personally acquired, knowledge 
of human nature, and only know the world at 
second hand. Before he had attained to his 
present well-merited reputation, he once played 
the scene we have been talking of. He resolved 
to model his action upon that of Garrick, but he 
was also anxious to display his own or‘ginality 
by adding something new. So, when the ghost 
appeared, he took off his hat to him in order to 
show becoming respect to the shade of his de- 
parted parent. In remembrance of that feat 
Mr. S nith got the nickname of ‘ Mr. Hamlet.* 
But ’tis a nickname which the town has 
already forgotten.” 


I have never seen Mr. Fechter in the 
part of Hamlet, but I have been told, I 
hope erroneously, that he too has per- 
formed precisely the same feat, without 
even Mr. Smith’s claim to originality as 
the inventor of it, amidst the applause of 
London audiences. 


** Garrick’s wondrous grace of manner and 
movement,’? says Lichtenberg, ‘*‘ seems as 
though he had received it gratis from the hand 
of nature. But I am certain that it has cost 
him long self-training and careful study of the 
best types of high breeding in the best society 
of London; just as the style which we all so 
much admire in the oligographs of antiquity is 
assuredly not so much the wild fruit of a rich 
climate as the carefully developed flower of a 
splendid culture and the choice residuum of fas- 
tidious selection — the little saved out of much 
discarded. Add to this the presence of mind 
derived from a perfect cousciousness of his own 
superiority. He has nothing to fear. The 
whole public look up to him; the very few 
whose personal value is above his own belong to 
that class which knows how to notice and be 
silent. In all he does and says you will not find 
the slightest trace of that nervous anxiety to 
please, which is so often displeasing in even 
good actors. When he acts the courtier or fine 
gentleman he is what he represents —a thor- 
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ough man of the world and perfect grand 
seigneur, at home tonight in his own pasteboard 
court at Drury Lane, a guest to-morrow at the 
brilliant court of St. James’s. 

**In that admirable monologue, ‘ O that this 
too, too, solid flesh would melt,’ &c., he works 
out, if I may use a mathematical term, a whole 
series of small equations, which serve to bring 
the action of average human nature up to the 
highest degree of individualized intensity. 
Tears of righteous affliction for the luss of so 
beloved and admirable a father (whose unweep- 
ing widow is a wife again before her weeds are 
a year old); tears the most difficult of all to 
suppress, because, in such a struggle between 
conflicting duties, they are the only solace of an 
honest heart; tears restrained, yet ever starting 
from the bitter sources of a boundless resent- 
ment; overwhelm the utterance of Garrick when 
he exclaims, ‘So excellent a king!’ The last 
word of the sentence is submerged in a choking 
sob, inaudible, and yet visible in the inarticu- 
late quiver cf the lips, which immediately 
afterwards close convulsively, as though to 
break off too literal a translation of the secret 
grief, which thus vented might degenerate into 
unmanliness, ‘‘Soexcellenta k...!’ This 
revelation of unwept tears discovers to us simul- 
taneously the heavy weight of a deep inward 
woe and the strength of the soul which is en- 
during it. At the close of the monologue a just 
impatience mingles its tones with those of Ham- 
let’s lamentation; but just as his uplifted arm 
falls, like the stroke of a hatchet, to accentuate 
the climax of his scorn and indignation, the ex- 
pected word which should accompany the ac- 
tion is, to the astonishment of the audience, not 
forthcoming. It fails altogether for an instant, 
re-emerging the instant after from the deepest 
depths of a profound emotion, all heavy and 
weak with the inward tears in which it has 
been plunged. At that moment my neighbour 
and I, who ¢til/ that moment had not uttered a 
word to each other, suddenly gfasped hands, 
and simultaneously ejaculated some inarticulate 
cry —I know not what. The effect was irre- 
sistible and utterly indescribable.’’ 


Our estimate of Garrick’s genius should, 
I think, be heightened by the foregoing 
description ; for it indicates the incommen- 
surable elevation of effect which may be 
given to the written word of even the 
greatest author, when it is uttered by a 
great actor. There is some danger, per- 
haps, lest the once careless depreciation 
of Shakespeare’s marvellous art, be now 
succeeded by an equally careless and 
much too uninquisitive and slavish assum 
tion of its absolute perfection. What is 
the raison d’étre of Hamlet’s conduct? 
Goethe has described it as the oppression 
suffered by the mind of Hamlet under the 
weight of a deed which he feels himself 
unable to carry out. Gervinus has de- 
clared that, with this explanation, Goethe 
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has plucked out the heart of Hamlet’s 
mystery ; and that the famous chapters in 
Wilhelm Meister have exhausted all that is 
to be said upon the subject. This opinion, 
so far as I know, is either tacitly or ex- 
pressly adopted by every modern critic 
who has undertaken to prove, by analyti- 
cal demonstration, the exquisite art of the 
tragedy. I must confess, however, that 
my immense reverence for Goethe as an 
unrivalled critic, has never quite con- 
vinced me that his hypothesis is thorough- 
ly exhaustive of all the facts which Shakes- 
peare sets before us in this tragedy; or, 
perhaps, I should rather say that it seems 
to me to leave unclosed between those 
facts, sundry gaps in which there is still 
room for doubts and guesses. Accepting 
Goethe’s explanation, we must attribute 
to Hamlet an affection for his dead father, 
not only so intense and overwhelming, 
but also so pure and free from selfish ad- 
mixture, as to leave dramatically inexpli- 
cable, even after every allowance made 
for the postulated weakness of his charac- 
ter, Hamlet’s continuous trifling with the 
urgent duty laid upon him by the ghost ; 
if it were not that the effect of this emotion 
is continually checked, and held in sus- 
pense, by a conflicting sentiment of linger- 
ing tenderness and filial compassion for 
his mother ; whose fate is terribly involved 
in the vengeance which her son is secretly 
sworn to execute upon her present hus- 
band. In the conflict of these two forces, 
whose opposed activities result in pro- 
longed inaction, we have the elements of a 
highly dramatic, and intensely tragic situa- 
tion. But what evidence has Shakespeare 
given us of the strength and quality which 
we hereby attribute to these antagonistic 
emotions? We have no indication what- 
ever of any excessive tenderness for his 
mother, on the part of Hamlet. On the 
contrary; with all her faults, the Queen 
appears to cherish for her son a sort of 
feminine fondness which is, on the whole, 
stronger than any affection which she 
either merits or receives from him in re- 
turn. Of Hamlet’s previous relations with 
his father we know very little; and the 
little that we do know does not imply any 
extraordinary intimacy between ‘them. 
The late king was, we are told, a model 
monarch, and we have every reason to be- 
lieve that he was also a conscientious and 
affectionate parent. As a general rule, all 
oy fathers are loved by all good sons. 

ut filial affection, especially of a son for 
a father, is not, as a general rule, so intense 
a sentiment as to become the exclusive 
motive power of a man’s whole life. To 
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render dramatically natural the assumed 
exceptional intensity of such a sentiment, 
it must be associated by the dramatist 
with our knowledge of something excep- 
tional in the circumstances out of which it 
springs. What were those circumstances 
in the case of Hamlet? 

It is obvious that during his father’s life- 
time the prince’s social position must have 
been an extremely pleasant one. He was 
heir-apparent to a throne which had been 
rendered popular and illustrious by the 
virtues of its occupant. In the fruits of 
that popularity his position, as the only 
son of “so excellent a king,” constituted 
him, by inheritance, co-partner. He doubt- 
less revered and loved the parent to whose 
throne he would succeed in the course of 
nature. Meanwhile, he stood conspicuous 
at the right hand of that throne; and, 
next to the king his father, the foremost 
figure in the Court of Denmark. The 
sudden death of the king, and his mother’s 
subsequent marriage, grievously reverse 
this position. Claudius, who had hitherto 
been a mere accessory to the court of the 
elder Hamlet, an insignificant family ap- 
pendage, now mounts the throne to which 

amlet had considered himself the right- 
ful heir. And the prince, who was every- 
thing yesterday, is nobody to-day. It is 
not merely a parent, it is all that is pleas- 
ant in life which Hamlet thus loses. No 
excessive filial affection is needed to ac- 
count for excessive resentment on the part 
of a man thus wrongfully deprived of his 
rightful position in the world; which then, 
indeed, becomes out of joint to him. And, 
in many of his utterances throughout the 
play, Hamlet fully betrays the natural but 
intense soreness, with which he is habitu- 
ally brooding over the loss of his personal 
importance and legitimate position. But 
this, though a natural, is a more or less 
selfish sentiment. And if we add to it the 
suspicion of foul play, then the vehemence 
of Hamlet’s hatred for his uncle would 
doubtless intensify the utterance of that 
professed affection for his father, whereby 
this hatred must be justified in his own 
eyes. Again, as regards Hamlet’s senti- 
ment towards his mother. Eldest sons in 
princely circumstances almost invariably 
feel themselves aggrieved by a mother’s 
second nuptials. When those nuptials oust 
them from their legitimate inheritance, the 
disgust thereby inspired is much more 
attributable to injured interests and of- 
fended pride, than to wounded affection ; 
although the latter sentiment affords a pre- 
text so obvious and so convenient that it is 
perhaps unconsciously adopted by delicate 
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natures to justify the manifestation of 
such disgust. A son may tenderly love 
his widowed mother. But he loves her 
with a protecting tenderness, which is 
probably connected with the flattering 
consciousness of her exclusive dependence 
upon his affection. He must naturally re- 
gard her as a part of his domestic property, 
perhaps the most precious part of it; but 
still a property, the ownership of which he 
is, in his heart of hearts, indisposed to sur- 
render to the claim of a stranger. And 
this sentiment is quite independent of the 
affection whereby it is often, though not 
always, accompanied. A man may possess 
even a chimney ornament which he does 
not greatly care about, yet the cool appro- 
priation of which by some intrusive neigh- 
bour he would doubtless resent, and which 
he would certainly object to see displayed, 
without his permission, on another man’s 
mantelpiece. Now, if we fairly examine 
the situation of Hamlet at the opening of 
this play, I think we must admit not only 
that the state of mind which I have indi- 
cated, and in which there is a certain basis 
of selfish, though not unjustifiable, resent- 
ment, is appropriate to such a situation, 
but also that even the most high-minded 
and unselfish character, if suddenly placed 
in that situation, could hardly fail to be 
more or less affected by the sentiments 
which are involved in such a state of mind. 
But on the part of the character which 
Shakespeare has ——— to Hamlet, ac- 
tion must be paralyzed by even a suspicion 
(which, if once entertained, would contin- 
ually recur to torment its entertainer) of 
some lurking defect in the fundamental 
motives of ,a deed so terrible in itself, and 
so temptingly advantageous to the doer, 
that before the tribunal of a fastidiously 
sensitive conscience nothing but perfect 
purity of motive could redeem the execu- 
tion of it from a retrospective charge of 
criminality. Such an explanation of Ham- 
let’s inaction is so consistent with our gen- 
eral knowledge of human nature, that it is 
irresistibly suggested by an unemotional 
review of Hamlet’s position. But it places 
the whole play before us from a point of 
view which is utterly destructive of stage 
effect. And from this dilemma we can 
only be extricated by the aid of a great 
actor; who, recasting the author’s concep- 
tion in the fire of his own genius, can in- 
fuse into the part he plays whatever is 
wanting to make us see and understand it 
from some more theatrically effective 
point of view. In that overwhelming filial 
affection of which the spectator must needs 
be convinced before he can thoroughly in- 
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terest himself in the stage representation 
of Hamlet's character, whatever may ap- 
pear insufficiently explained by Shakes- 
peare’s written words was doubtless imme- 
diately explained, or better still, revealed 
beyond all need of explanation, by Garrick’s 
uttered sobs in the monologue, which 
Lichtenburg has so minutely described to 
us. 

These letters about Garrick are, indeed, 
so fall of interesting observations that one 
is constantly tempted to interrupt the 
course of those observations in order to 
follow out the reflections they suggest. 
The indulgence of that temptation has 
brought the present essay to its utmost 
limits. Many pages, however, still claim 
to be transcribed from the work which we 
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have hereby undertaken to reintroduce to 
the countrymen of Garrick and Shakes- 
peare. The author of it has preserved for 
us, in a very elaborate picture, the image 
of the greatest English actor as he appeared 
in one of his greatest parts to an English 
audience a hundred years ago. It is a full- 
length portrait, and larger than our pres- 
entcanvas. This rough tracing of it must 
therefore remain unfinished for a while. 
But, with the editor’s permission, I shall 
hope to continue and complete it in a sub- 
sequent number; by translating Lichten- 
berg’s description of Garrick in the suc- 
ceeding scenes of Hamlet, and his thought- 
ful criticisms of Garrick’s delivery, by-play, 
and costume. Meanwhile we must lock up 
our lumber-room. 





Tue special correspondent of the Times gives | collections night also be glad to testify their 


the following account of the effects of the bom- 
bardment on the Jardin des Plantes: — No 
fewer than eighty-three shells had fallen within 
this comparatively limited area. On the night 
of January 8 and 9 four shells fell into the 
glass houses and shattered the greater part of 
them to atoms. A heap of glass fragments ly- 
ing hard by testified to the destruction, but the 
effect of the shells was actually to pulverize the 
glass, so that it fell almost like dust over the 
gardens. The consequence was that nearly 
the whole of this most rare and valuable col- 
lection was exposed to one of the coldest nights 
of the year, and whole families of plants were 
killed by the frost. Some of the plants suffered 
the most singular effects trom the concussion; 
the fibres were stripped bare, and the bark peeled 
off in many instances. Ail the Orchids, all 
the Clusiacez, the Cyclanthes, the Pandaneze 
were completely destroyed either by the shells 
themselves or by the effects of the cold. The 
large palm-house was destroyed, and the tender 
tropical contents were exposed to that bitterly 
cold night; yet, singularly enough, although 
they have suffered severely, not one has yet 
died. All through the whole of the fortnight 
during which these gardens were subjected to 
this rain of shells, MM. Decaisne, Chevreuil, 
and Milne-Edwardg, remained at their posts, 
unable te rest, and have since, at their own 
expense, repaired the damage done, trusting 
that whatever form of government France may 
choose, it will not repudiate its debts of honour. 
M. Decaisne is making out a list of his losses, a 
large proportion of which might possibly be 
supplied from Kew, while owners of private 





sympathy and interest in the cause of science 
by contributing whatever they may be able to 
spare as soorras the amount and nature of the 
loss is ascertained. . The animals fared better 
than the plants — not only have none of them 
been eaten by the population of Paris, as the 
latter fondly suppose, but although several 
shells burst among them, they have escaped un- 
injured. Of course, when food was so scarce 
for human beings, the monkeys and their com- 
panions were put upon short allowance. This 
fact, coupled with the extreme rigour of~the 
season, increased the rate of mortality among 
them, and one elephant died, but was not eaten. 
The two elephants and the camel that were 
eaten belonged to the Jardin d’Acclimation, 
and had been removed in the early stage of the 
siege from their ordinary home in the Bois de 
Boulogne, for safety, to the Jardin des Plantes, . 
where, however, it would appear, it was not to 
be found. The birds screamed and the ani- 
mals cowered, as the shells came rushing over- 
head and bursting near them, as they do when 
some terrific storm frightens them; latterly they 
seemed to become used to it. 


Tue Siam papers report the fortunate news 
of the capture of an albino or white elephant 
He had been brought to the capital in state, and 
will in due time suceeed to the highest dignities 
of state, the chief white elephant ranking next 
the Queen, and the heir apparent coming next 
only to this elephant. Nature. 











just thought of?” 
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* CHAPTER XXVI. 


Youne Jochen sat in his chimney-cor- 
ner smoking. Young Banschan lay under 
his chair, but with his head far enough 
out to look at young Jochen. Young 
Jochen looked at him, but said nothing, 
and Banschan said nothing. 

It was very quiet and peaceful, in the} 
Rexow house, on this December after- 
noon; there was only one thing which 
rattled and creaked, that was Frau Niiss-| 
ler’s arm-chair, in which she sat by the 
window; and every time that she took up 
a stitch, it made a note of it; for which it 
should not be blamed, for she squeezed it 
without mercy, since she had become, with | 
time, what one calls a stout woman. But, 
to-day, the old chair creaked more than 
usual, for Frau Niissler had been knitting, 
in deep thought, and her thoughts became 
more and more earnest, and oppressed her 
soul, and the chair and its creaking be- 
came louder and louder. “Dear heart!” 
said she, laying her knitting in her lap, 
“why must it be so, in this world, that 
one’s misfortune should be another’s hap- 

iness! Jochen, do you know what I have 





“No,” said young Jochen, and looked 
at Banschan; Banschan didn’t know, 
either. 

“Jochen, what would you think, if Gott- 
lieb should offer himself for the Gurlitz 
parish? Gottlieb is but a farthing candle, 
compared with our old Herr Pastor; but 
somebody must get the parish, why not he 
as well as another?” 

Jochen said nothing. 

“Tf Pomuchelskopp is against him, and 
our people and the Warnitzers in his favor, 
it will depend merely on the noe ~ pa 
Herr. What do you say, Jochen?” 

“Yes,” said Jochen, “it is all as true as 
leather;” and, because the matter inter- 
ested him uncommonly, he spoke further, 
and said, “ what shall we do about it? ” 

“ Ah,” said Frau Niissler, “there is no 
use in talking to you. I wish Briisig were 
only here, he could give us advice,” and 
she resumed her knitting. 

“Well,” she exclaimed, half an hour 
later, “speak of the wolf, and he is not far 
off; there comes Brisig, driving up the 
yard. And who has he with him? Ru- 
dolph, — now just think of it, Rudolph! 
Why should Rndolph come to-day? Jo- 
chen, now do me a single favor, — the old 
fellow is doing so nicely,—don’t go and 
distress him with your foolish chatter!” 


‘a little ! 





With that she ran to the door, to receive 
her guests. 
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But she had delayed too long over her 
— for, as she came out, Mining lay in 

udolph’s arms. 

“Preserve us!” cried Frau Niissler, 
“softly, Mining!” and she led Rudolph 
into the living-room. 

“ Well,” said Jochen, “ Briisig, sit down 

Rudolph, sit down, too!” 

But that was not so easily done. Ru- 
dolph had too much to arrange with Min- 
ing and Lining, to be in haste to sit down, 
and Briisig’s head was going round like 


;clock-work, and he trotted up and down 


the room, as if his legs were the pendu- 
lums, to keep the machinery running. 


“Young Jochen,” said he, “have you 
heard the news? They haven’t caught 
him.” 


“Whom,” asked Jochen. 

“Good gracious, Jochen,” said Frau 
Niissler, “let Brisig tell. You are always 
interrupting people so; let him speak! 
Briisig, whom haven’t they caught?” 

“ Regel,” said Briisig; “they tracked 
him to Wismar, but there they found 
themselves too late, since he had gone off 
a week before, on a Swedish oakum ship, 
and is up in the Baltic sea.” 

“What a trouble this is for my brother 
Karl!” sighed Frau Niissler. 

“Frau Niissler, you are right there; 
Karl is hardly to be recognized, for he has 
completely insulated himself, and is sur- 
rounded with gloomy thoughts. The 
business troubles him dreadfully, not on 
his own account, —-no! only on his young 
Herr’s account, for you shall see, the 
young man must, sooner or later, declare 
himself insolvent.” 

“That would kill Karl!” 
Niissler. 

“How can you help it?” said Brisig. 
“The young nobleman is ruining himself 
with his eyes open; he is beginning now 
the higher style of horse-breeding. For, 
as I learned from old Prebberow, he has 
become intimate with Lichtwark, and has 
bought an old thorough-bred horse, which 
has got spavin, and swelled sinews, and in 
short, the whole band in his legs, and he 
has bought a thorough-bred mare, and he 
is going to buy Triddelsitz’s old, deaf gran- 
ny, and establish a complete horse-hospi- 
tal. He has got the little mule too, and 
I am glad of that, for it is the only sensible 
creature in the whole company.” 

“ Well, never mind him, Briisig, he must 
run his risk,” said Frau Niissler; “but 
Jochen and I were just talking about the 
young Herr — Mining, you can take Ru- 
dolph out a little while! And Lining, you 
can go with them!”—and when they 


cried Frau 


{* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1870, by Littell & Gay, in the Office of the Librarian 
of Congress at Washington.) 
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were gone she said, “ Brisig, it is about 
the Gurlitz living. If Gottlieb could only 
get it!” 

“ Frau Niissler,” said Briisig, bringing his 
endulums to a stop, and standing before 
rau Niissler, as if the clock had struck, 

“what you have said is an idea, and no- 
body in the world is so quick at conceiv- 
ing ideas as the women folks. Where did 
you get this idea?” 

“Entirely by myself,” said Frau Niiss- 
ler, “for Jochen does not agree with 
me, as he used to; he is always contra- 
dicting.” 

“Jochen, keep perfectly quiet!” said 
Brisig. “You are wrong, for this opinion 
of your dear wife is a reasonable one. 
I will answer for Warnitz; the people will 
choose my candidate, even if the gracious 
count and countess should oppose ; you for 
Rexow, young Jochen; Pomuchelskopp 
won’t do it, out of spite ; but no matter, it 
depends on Pumpelhagen. Who shall talk 
to the young nobleman about it? Haber- 
mann? He stands on his apropos with 
him, just at present. I? Worse, if any- 
thing, for he has insulted me. Young 
Jochen himself? I wouldn’t trust young 
Jochen, he has got into the way of talking 
too much lately. Gottlieb? A good 
fellow, but a sheep’s-head. Then who? 
Rudolph! An infernal scoundrel, as Hil- 
gendorf has just written me. Rudolph 
must go, and you, Frau Niissler, must go 
with him, on account of the family connec- 
tion, that the young fellow may legumini- 
ren.” 

“Good heavens!”- cried Frau Niissler, 
“shat I go to see the young Herr!” 

“No,” said Zachary Briisig, “you go to 
the young Frau, and Rudolph to the young 
Herr. Where is Rudolph? Rudolph must 
come in immediately.” 

Rudolph was quite ready to undertake 
the errand for his cousin Gottlieb, and it 
was settled that, the next day, he should 
drive with his aunt to Pumpelhagen. 

It so happened; but when the deputa- 
tion drove up to the manor house, Herr 
von Rambow was not at home, he had 
gone out riding; so they were announced 
to the gracious lady, and met with a 
very friendly reception. 

“Gracious lady,” said Frau Niissler, 
going up to the young Frau, in her true- 

earted way, without many compliments, 
“vou will not take it unkindly, if I speak 
Platt-Deutsch; I know a little High Ger- 
man; but it is almost nothing, We are 


old-fashioned people, and I always say a 
bright tin plate pleases me better than a 
silver one which is tarnished. 
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Frida herself took off the good Frau’s 
wrappings, and pressed her to sit down by 
her on the sofa; she.motioned Rudolph to 
a chair, and would have seated herself 
again, but she was held back by Frau 
Niissler, who said to her, quite confi- 
dentially : 

“You see, gracious lady, this is a neph- 
ew of mine, who is going to be my son- 
in-law; he is a son of Kurz the mer- 
chant, in Rahnstadt, with whom you have 
traded.” 

Rudolph bowed, as was his place, and 
the young Frau, with her bright ways, soon 
made an end of the introduction, and got 
Frau Niissler seated on the sofa. 

“Yes,” said the stout lady, “he has 
studied too, but he didn’t go very far; but 
now that he has become a farmer, he is 
doing finely, as Hilgendorf has written to 
Briisig.” 

That was all very fine for Rudolph; but 
it annoyed him to be talked about, so he 
interrupted Frau Niissler. 

“ But, dear aunt, you don’t want to tell 
about me, you want to tell about Gottlieb.” 

“ Yes, gracious lady, that is properly my 
errand; you see, I have still another, who 
is also to be my son-in-law, also a nephew, 
Rector Baldrian’s son, in Rahnstadt, who 
has studied regularly, and learned every- 
thing that he ought, and can be a pastor 
any day. Now our good old Herr Pastor 
has gone to heaven, — ah gracious lady, 
what a man he wantteu: you cannot 
blame me, if I have the wish to keep my 
Lining in the neighbourhood, and that 
Gottlieb should get the parish.” 

“ No, dear Frau Niissler,” said Frida, “I 
do not blame you, and if it depended on 
me, your future son-in-law should, by all 
means, have the presentation, on our side ; 
I have heard so much good of you and 
your daughters.” 

“ Have you really ?” asked Frau Niiss- 
ler, warmed to the heart. “ Yes, they are 
dear, good little girls!” she exclaimed. 

At this moment, footsteps were heard 
outside, and Herr von Rambow, who had 
returned from his ride, came in. The 
young wife undertook the introductions, 
and Axel looked uncommonly grave, at 
the names. Rudolph was not disconcerted, 
however; he had a fine trump to play, 
which he did not mean to stake for noth- 
ing; he went up to the Herr, and said : 

“ Herr von Rambow, may I be allowed 
a few words with you in private ? ” 

Axel went with him into the next room. 

“Herr von Rambow,” said Rudolph, 
“the week before last, you lost two thous- 
and thalers in gold, — as you have said, all 
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in Danish double louis-d’ors; the day-la- 
borer made his escape, and it seems that 
he will not be easily retaken; but they 
are on the track of the money.” 

“What?” cried Axel. “How do you 
know that ?” 

“Since yesterday afternoon, I know 
that the trial-justice, the burgomeister, at 
Rahnstadt, has obtained a very clear indi- 
cation in this direction. I was with my 
father, in his shop, when a woman came in, 
a weaver’s wife, who is suing for a divorce 
from her husband, and wanted change for 
a Danish double louis-d’or. I know the 
woman, she is miserably poor, and the 
burgomeister knows also, from the divorce 
suit, that she has nothing, nothing at all. 
My father and I gave information of this 
occurrence, and in the examination it came 
out that, besides the gold pieces alluded to, 
she had other money, of which she could 
give no account, and it also came out — 
which is the principal thing —that she 
had gone on the same road with the mes- 
senger, on the same morning.” 

“How is it possible!” cried Axel; 
“then didn’t the fellow steal the money 
himself? ” 

“Tt seems,” said Rudolph, “as if it had 
been stolen from him. Our prudent old 
burgomeister has had the woman arrested, 
on other minor charges of theft, and has 
forbidden my father and me to mention 
the matter; to yourself, on the contrary, 
when he heard that I was coming this way, 
he expressly allowed me to speak of it. 
Yon will certainly hear from him, by 
letter, very soon.” 

“Herr Kurz,” said Axel, “I am ex- 
tremely obliged to you, for riding over to 
give me this information,” and he gave the 

oung man his hand. Rudolph laughed a 

ittle, and said finally, “If this had been 
all, Ishould have come alone, but you have 
noticed my aunt, she has something very 
much at heart.” 

“Tf I can serve you in any way —— 
said Axel, courteously. 

“Come, I will say it right out, a cousin 
of mine, a theological candidate, proposes 
himself, through my aunt, for the presen- 
tation to the Gurlitz living.” 

“A cousin? I thought you were a the- 
ologue yourself.” 

“Was! Herr von Rambow, was 
cried Rudolph briskly. “I believe I am 
not sufficiently highly organized, as they 
call it now-a-days, and I preferred to be- 
come a farmer, and I can tell you,” he 
went on, looking joyously in the young 
Herr’s eyes, “since then, I have been a 


very happy man.” 
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It must have been a terribly churlish 
fellow who would not have warmed at 
contact with such fresh life, and Axel was 
still, on the whole, a good apple, bruised 
a little here and there, on the outside, and 
a little soiled, but inside, yet sound at the 
core; he exclaimed heartily : 

“ That is right? That is right! That 
has been my experience. The life of a 
Mecklenburg farmer shall yet be worth 
one’s while. Where are you staying, Herr 
Kurz?” 

“With the greatest farmer of the age, 
with Hilgendorf, at Little Tetzleben,” 
laughed Rudolph. 

“A very capable man!” said Axel, 
“thorough-bred too! that is to say, his 
horses.” 

And now they began to talk of Gray 
Momus, and Herodotus, and Black Over- 
shire, and Hilgendorf received his share of 
attention, and when Rudolph finally stood 
up, and offered his hand to Herr von Ram- 
bow, it was very kindly pressed, and the 
Herr said : 

“Rely upon it, no other than your 
cousin shall get the presentation from 
me.” 

As they came back into the parlor, 
Frau Niissler rose from the sofa, and said 
to Frida, “ He would give his life for you, 
and for the Herr,” and going up to the 
Herr, she said, “ isn’t it so? you will do 
it, Herr von Rambow? It will make me 
so happy if I can keep my Lining in the 
neighborhood.” . 

Axel was not disposed to like such a free, 
off-hand reception, nor was he — though of 
course without any reasonable ground — 
disposed to like the Niissler ways ; but the 
news that there was a possibility of re- 
covering his two thousand thalers, the 
“thorough-bred ” talk with Rudolph, and 
the really impressive, simple, true-hearted 
manners of Frau Niissler, had their effect ; 
he went up to his wife and said : 

“ Dear Frida, we have a prospect of re- 
covering our two thousand thalers.” 

“The dear God grant it!” said Frau 
Niissler. “Rudolph, have you spoken to 
the gracious Herr?” 

“Yes,” replied Axel for him, “the 
business is settled, he shall have the pres- 
entation from me; but —I should like to 
see him first.” 

“That is nothing more than right and 
apy said Frau Niissler; “who would 

uy a cat ina bag? And you shall see, 
if he is appointed, and preaches, you shall 
see that he can; but, dear heart! stupid? 
Well, everybody is stupid about some- 
thing ; I cannot promise for that.” 
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And so they rode off. Gottlieb would 
have the presentation. 

“So,” said Briisig, “ the business is well 
started; now Gottlieb has only his last 
execution at Pomuchelskopp’s and then 
the election! But he must strike while 
the iron is hot, and since neither God nor 
man can help him with Zamel Pomuchels- 
kopp, he must run his risk, and that 
quickly.” 

The opinion was reasonable, and Gott- 
lieb got a letter containing a positive com- 
mand that he should report himself at 
Rexow, next day, there to receive fur- 
ther instructions. 

He arrived, and, when Briisig had 
briefly explained the business, he was 
ready to undertake the dangerous er- 
rand. Krischan the coachman drove the 
Phantom up to the door, Lining brought a 
foot-sack and cloak and shawls, and tucked 
her future husband warmly in. 

“That is right,” said Brisig; “wrap 
him up, Lining, so that he may not freeze, 
and that the catarrh may not run away 
with his fine voice ; it is showery weather 
to-day.” 

Suddenly Jochen Niissler rose up from 
his chimney-corner, and said, “ Mining, my 
cloak!” 

“Well, this is a fine time of day!” said 
Briisig. 

“Jochen, what do you want?” asked 
Frau Niissler. 

“Mother,” said young Jochen, “you 
went with Rudolph, I will go with Gott- 
lieb. I will do my share of the business,” 
and he made such a decided motion of the 
head, and looked at them all with so much 
expression, that Briisig cried out, “May 
you keep the nose on your face! I never 
saw the like, in all my life.” 

“ Ah, Brisig,” said Frau Niissler, “he is 
always like that lately; but let him go, 
there is no use talking.” 

And Jochen rode off with him. Lining, 
however, went up to her little chamber, 
and prayed as earnestly for Gottlieb, on 
his diffienlt errand, as if he were really 
going to execution. 

Jochen and Gottlieb rode on through 
the deep mud, in silence ; neither spoke a 
word, for each had his own thoughts, and 
the only remark made was when eho 
looked round over his shoulder, and said, 
“Herr, if one should drive here in the 
dark, and slip, he might turn over very 
conveniently.” So, about four o’clock in 
the afternoon, they arrived at Pomuchels- 





~— 
omuchelskopp lay like a lump of mis- 
fortune on his sofa, rubbing his eyes, for 
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Gustaving had startled him out of his 
afternoon sleep, when he came in for the 
key of the granary, for it was Saturday, 
and he wanted to give out the grain. 

“Gustaving,” he cried spitefully, “ you 
will be an awkward fellow all your days, 
you are aregular dunce! Blockhead! I 
will put you on a pole, for all the people 
to see what a dunce you are!” 

“ Yes, father ——” 

“Eh, what? yes, father! . How often 
have I told you not to make such a clatter- 
ing with the keys, when your father is try- 
ing torest! What carriage is that, driv- 
ing up the yard?” 

“Good gracious!” cried Gustaving, 
“that is our neighbor Niissler, and another 
Herr.” 

“Blockhead!” exclaimed Pomuchels- 
kopp. “ How often have I told you, you 
should not call everybody neighbor! The 
day-laborer, Brinkmann, will be my neigh- 
bor next, because he lives near my gar- 
den; I will not be neighbor to everybody,” 
and with that he went to the door, to see 
what was going to happen. 

Jochen and Gottlieb, meanwhile, had 
got down from the carriage, and Jochen 
came up to him: “ Good day, neighbor!” 
Pomuchelskopp made him a very ceremo- 
nious bow, such as he had learned to 
make at the Landtag, and showed them 
into the parlor. It was very still in the 
room, if one excepts the little creaking of 
the chairs ; Jochen thought Gottlieb ought 
to speak, Gottlieb thought Jochen ought 
to speak, and Pomuchelskopp thought he 
ought not to speak, lest he should commit 
himself to something. Finally, however, 
Gottlieb began : 

“ Herr Pomuchelskopp, the good, brave 
Pastor Behrens has gone to God, and if it 
seems hard, and almost unchristian, that I 
should offer myself, so soon after his death, 
as a candidate for the vacant parish, yet I 
do not beiieve that I offend against the 
common feelings of humanity, or the duty 
of atrue Christian ; because I am conscious 
that I take this step only to satisfy the 
wishes of my own parents, as well as 
se of my future father and mother-in- 

aw.” 

That was a fine speech for Gottlieb, and 
he was right, in every respect ; but Pomu- 
chelskopp had the right of it, also, when 
he made no other reply than to say to 
Gottlieb, all that might be, but he wished 
to know with whom he had the honor of 
speaking. Jochen motioned with his head 
to Gottlieb that he should tell him frank- 
ly, and Gottlieb said that he was the son 
of Rector Baldrian, and a candidate. 
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Jochen lay back comfortably in his chair, 
after this announcement, as if the business 
were settled, and he could smoke his pipe 
in peace. But since Muchel had offered 
him no pipe, he had to content himself 
with going through the motions, with his 
mouth; puffing away like a Bohemian 
carp, when it comes up for air. 

“Herr Candidate,” said Pomuchelskopp, 
“there have been several of your sort, 
already, to see me about this business,” — 
this was a lie, but he knew no other way 
of managing a parish business, than if he 
were selling a lot of fat swine to the 
butcher, — “but I have let them all go, 
because the matter with me turns upon 
one point.” 

“ And that was?” asked Gottlieb. “My 
examina——” 

“ That is nothing to me,” said the Herr 
Proprietor, “I mean the Pastor’s acre. 
If you will consent to rent the field to me, 
—of course for a good, a very good price, 
— then you shall have my vote, otherwise 
not.” 

“T think I have heard,” said Gottlieb, 
“that the field is rented to the Herr von 
Rambow, and I should not like “4 

“You may set your mind at rest on that 
point, Herr von Rambow will not rent the 
field again,” and Pomuchelskopp looked 
at Gottlieb in an overbearing way, as if 
he had sold his fat swine at the highest 

rice. Jochen said nothing, but stopped 
is puffing for a moment, and looked at his 
candidate son-in-law, as if to ask, “ What 
do you say now?” 

Gottlieb was beyond his depth, for he 
was very ignorant of worldly affairs, but 
he reflected, and his honorable nature was 
strongly opposed to entering upon his 
clerical office by means of such a bargain; 
he said, therefore, frankly : 

“T cannot and will not give such a 
romise; I do not wish to procure the 
iving by such means. It will be time 
enough to settle that business when I am 
in the living.” 

“So?” asked the Herr Proprietor, grin- 
ning at Gottlieb and Jochen, “then, let me 
tell you, the fox is too wise for you; what 
comes after, the wolf seizes, and if Herr 
von Rambow should not change his mind 
about the field, you can rent it to your 
Herr father-in-law. Isn’t it so, to your 
Herr father-in-law ?” 

That was an infamous speech of Pomu- 
chelskopp’s. Jochen rent the field! Jochen, 
who from morning to night bore such a 
heavy burden, should take this also on his 
shoulders! He sprang q~ickly to his feet, 
and said, “Herr Neighbor, if a man do 
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what he can do, what can he do more; 
and what can I do about it? If the Pum- 
pelhagen Herr will not have the field, 
neither will I, I have enough to do.” 

“Herr Niissler,” said Pomuchelskopp, 
craftily, “ will you give me that in writing, 
that you will not rent the field ?” 

“Yes,” said Jochen readily, and he sat 
down again a in his chair, and 
smoked on. Pomuchelskopp walked up 
and down the room, and calculated: Herr 
von Rambow gave up the lease, Jochen 
would not take it, they were the only ones 
who could use it, the field was too small to 
rent as a farm by itself, and he, as the 
proprietor, need not allow it; it came to 
this, whether Gottlieb could farm it him- 
self, and Pomuchelskopp examined him 
with reference to that question, looking at 
him sideways, as he walked back and 
forth. 

There are all sorts of men in the world, 
and every one has his peculiar talents, and 
most people have a good deal of one kind 
of talent, and other kinds in much smaller 
proportions; in Gottlieb’s case, however, 
nature seemed to have made alittle mis- 
take, she sent him into the world, at least 
to all appearance, without the slightest 
trace of agricultural talent. Britsig had 
done his utmost to educate Gottlieb a lit- 
tle in these matters, but all in vain; what 
isn’t in aman cannot be brought out of 
him. Gottlieb could not tell the differ- 
ence between oats and barley, he did not 
know which was ox and which was bull, 
and Briisig finally gave him up in despair, 
sighing, “ Good heavens, how will the poor 
fellow ever get through the world!” 

Pomuchelskopp, the practical old fellow, 
detected this failing of Gottlieb’s, and was 
much pleased. “He knows nothing what- 
ever of farming,” said he to himself, “ that 
is my man. But I mustn’t let him know 
it ” 

“ Herr Candidate,” said he aloud, “I am 
pleased with you, you are a very sensible 
man, and a man of morality—you will 
not comply with my request— good! 
neither will I promise to grant yours. 
But if Herr Niissler will give me a written 
statement that he will not rent the Pas- 
tor’s acre, we need talk no further about 
the business; for, as I said, I am pleased 
with you.” 

So then Jochen signed his name, and 
the two old dunces rode off, very well sat- 
isfied with the transaction. ey had 
got nothing, nothing at all, but a par- 
tial promise from the Herr Proprietor, and 
for that Jochen had been obliged to give 
his signature; but they were quite con- 
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tented. Jochen was strongly of the opin- 
ion, and remained so till his death, that he 
had obtained the parish for his son-in-law 
by his signature. 

Jochen and Gottlieb would have been 
glad to —e little while at the parson- 
age; but Krischan the coachman opposed 
it violently, saying it would never do, it 
was pitch dark.already ; so the old Phan- 
tom labored along, in the night and the 
mist, through the deep country roads. To 
night and mist and a phantom, sleep is 
appropriate, and whoever finds this four- 
leaved clover, has the prospect of all sorts 
of good fortune. Sleep was not long ab- 
sent. Jochen slept before they were fairly 
out of Gurlitz, and if it had been daylight, 
one could have seen, from the way Kri 
schan dragged his whip, that he was begin- 
ning to doze, and though Gottlieb did not 
sleep he was farther off, in his thoughts, 
than the others; for he was dreaming of 
his Lining, and his parish, and his election 
sermon, and his entrance sermon. And 
when they came to the place where Kri- 
schan had made his intelligent remark, as 
they were going, and as the influences of 
sleep and darkness combined with its dan- 
gers, and Gottlieb had come in his dream 
to the last election vote, which gave the 
decision in his favor, the confounded old 
Phantom began to totter, the fore-wheel 
was up, high and dry, on the shore, and 
the hind-wheel, over which Gottlieb sat, 
fell into a deep hole; so, two steps fur- 
ther, and splash! the whole company lay 
in the ditch. 

I see, from my window, a great many 
farmers of the Grand Duke’s lands get- 
ting down from their carriages, at my Frau 
Neighbor’s, the landlady Frau Lurenz, at 
the “Prince’s Arms,” but I never in my 
life saw any one get down so quickly as 
Jochen; he shot out, in a great curve, 
over Gottlieb, who was lying beneath him, 
directly, in the soft mud, and Krischan, 
old, honest, faithful soul, who could not 
think of deserting his master in such a 
crisis, also shot head-foremost from his 
seat, and lay at his master’s side. 

“Purr—Oh! Herr, just lie still!” 
cried the honest old fellow, “the horses 
will stand !” 

“ You blockhead!” cried Jochen. 

“Praise God!” exclaimed Krischan, 

tting on his feet, “Iam all right. But 

err, just lie perfectly still, I will hold the 
horses.” 
“You blockhead!” said Jochen again, 
scrambling up, while Gottlieb splashed 
and waded about in the deep mire, “how 
could you turn us over here?” 
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“ Yes, it is all as true as leather,” said 
Krischan, who, in his long years of ser- 
vice, had caught his master’s expressions, 
“ what could a body do, on such a road, in 
such pitch darkness ? ” 

Since Jochen’s words were taken out of 
his mouth in this way, he didn’t know 
what to say for himself, so he asked, “ Got- 
lieb, are your bones whole ?” 

“Yes, uncle,” said the candidate, “and 
yours too?” 

“Yes,” said Jochen, “except my nose, 
but that seems clean gone out of my face.” 

The carriage had been righted by this 
time, and, as they got in again, Krischan 
turned half round and said : 

“Herr, didn’t I tell you, this afternoon, 
this was the place to tip over?” 

“Blockhead!” cried Jochen, rubbing 
his nose, “ you were asleep.” 

“ Asleep, Herr, asleep? In such pitch 
darkness, it is all the same whether one 
sleeps or wakes; but I said so before. I 
know the road by heart, and I said so.” 

And when he afterwards related the 
story to the other servants, he always said 
that he had prophesied it, but the Herr 
would not listen to him; holding u 
Jochen in the light of a venturesome fel- 
low, who would risk his neck for nothing, 
against all opposition. 

They arrived at the house, and Gottlieb 
first got down from the carriage. Lining 
had been sitting all this time on thorns 
and nettles of impatience, and had listened, 
through the darkness, for every sound 
which could bring her certainty of happi- 
ness or misfortune. Now she heard some- 
thing —that must be—no, it was only 
the wind in the poplars; but now! yes, 
that is a carriage, it came nearer, it drove 
up,—she sprang up, she ran to the door, 
but must stop to press her hand against 
her throbbing heart, —how it beat, with 
hope and fear! would Gottlieb bring hap- 
= or misfortune? She opened the 

oor. 

“Don’t touch me!” cried Gottlieb, but 
it was too late, Lining, although the oldest, 
was still very thoughtless, she threw her 
arms around Gottlieb, and pressed him to 
her warm heart; but such a chill struck 
through her, that she felt as if she had 
taken a frog in her arms, she let him go, 
exclaiming, — 

“Good heavens! what has happened?” 

“ Overturned,” said Gottlieb, “we were, 
by God’s gracious help, overturned; that 
is to say, Krischan took care of the over- 
turning, but God’s gracious help preserved 
us from serious injury.” 

“How you look!” cried Brisig, who 
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came out with a light, just as Jochen en- 
tered the door. 

“Yes, Brisig,” said Jochen, “ it is all so, 
as it is; we were tipped over.” 

“ Eh, where?” said Brisig, “how could 
a reasonable man, of your years, get tipped 
over, on his own roads? You were asleep, 
Jochen!” 

“Good gracious, Jochen!” cried Frau 
Nissler, “how you look!” and she turned 
him round, before the light, as if he 
were a om of roast veal, on the spit, 


which she had just finely basted with 
gravy. “Gracious, Jochen! and your 
nose —— ” 


“ And how does the clerical gentleman 
look ?” inquired Brisig, holding the light 
to Gottlieb, in front and rear. “ Well!” 
he said, leaving him, “and now Lining! 
Why, Lining, you were not tipped over! 
Frau Niissler, just look at her! She has 
half the road from here to Gurlitz upon 
her clothes ! ” 

Lining blushed deeply, and Mining 
wiped off the mud from her, and Frau 
Niissler did the same for Jochen. 

“ Gracious, Jochen, how you have mud- 
died yourself! Now, just look at it, the 
nice new cloak!” Jochen had purchased 
it for his wedding, some twenty years be- 
fore. “ Well, it can’t be helped ;'I must 
rip it all out, and to-morrow the whole 
thing must be washed in the brook.” 

Orders were issued accordingly, and, af- 
ter a little while, the two travellers were 
seated, in dry clothes, at the table, in the 
living-room. Now, for the first time, Frau 
Niiscler saw her Jochen’s nose, in a clear 
light. 

“Jochen,” said she, “how your nose 
looks!” - 

“Yes, they said so,” replied Jochen. 

“Jochen,” said Briasig, “I must be an in- 
famous liar, if I ever said that your nose 
was particularly handsome; but — may 
you keep the nose on your face !— what a 
nose you have on your face!” 

“For shame, Brisig, how can you wish 
he should keep such a nose as that? Pre- 
serve us! it grows bigger and bigger! 
What can be done for it ?” 

“ Frau Niissler,” said Brisig, “he must 
go to the watercure.” 

“What?” said Frau Niissler, “my Jo- 
chen ga to the water-cure, because he has 
bumped his nose?” : ; 

“You don’t understand me,” said Brisig, 
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“he need not go, wholly and entirely, body 
and bones, to the water-cure ; he shall only 
send his nose there; we must make him 
cold bandages. Or, Jochen, could you 
bleed a little from the nose? It would 
refresh you very much.” 

But Jochen could not do that, so they 
prepared the cold bandages, and Jochen 
sat there, very stately and contented, with 
his nose wrapped up in wet linen, and, 
under his nose, his pipe of tobacco. 

“ But,” said Briisig, “no mortal knows 
yet how you succeeded with Zamel Po- 
muchelskopp.” 

“Yes,” said Lining, “how was it, Gott- 
lieb?” So Gottlieb described their inter- 
view with the Herr Proprietor, and when 
he had finished, Jochen said, — 

“ Yes, it is all settled, I have signed my 
name.” 

“Jochen, what have you signed your 
name for?” asked Briisig, angrily. 

“ About the Pastor’s acre, that I will not 
rent it.” 

“Then you have done something very 
foolish. Oh, the Jesuit! He wants the 
Pastor’s acre. Nightingale, I hear thee 
singing, from the little brook wilt drink. 
That was his great end and aim! But— 
but” — he sprang up, and stalked about 
the room, “I will spoil your game. Hear 
to the end, says Kotelmann. Zamel Po- 
muchelskopp, we will talk about this! 
What does the celebrated poet say, about 
David and Goliath? I consider myself 
David, and him Goliath. ‘He took the 
sling into his hand, and smote him on the 
brow, headlong he fell.’ And how finely 
the same celebrated poet says, in his 
grand concluding words, ‘So ever does 
the boaster fall, and when he thinks he 
firmly stands, then lies he in the ditch.’ 
And so it shall be with you, Zamel! And, 
Frau Niissler, now I have got myself an- 
gry, and can eat no supper, so I will say 
‘Good night,’ for I have all sorts of things 
to think about.” 

He took his candle and departed, and 
after supper they all went early to bed, 
and Lining lay a long time, wakeful 
through care and anxiety, and listened to 
the wind in the trees, and the steps in the 
room beneath, which went back and forth, 
back and forth, in the same measure ; for 
there Uncle Brisig lodged, and—as he 
said next morning —was planning his 
campaign that night. 
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From Saint Pauls. 
A DULL DAY IN A DULL PORT ON THE 
MEDITERRANEAN, 

‘ * SrewarbD, what o’clock is it ? ” I asked, 
roused out of very uneasy slumbers, b 
the perception that the motion of the oa 
dle-wheels had ceased. 

“ Nearly five, signora.” 

“ And where are we?” 

“In the port of ——, signora.” 

“ Already! and it is not yet daylight; 
and the boat will remain in this dullest o 
dull ports till half-past ten at night, and I 
have not a single book to read! What on 
earth shall I do to pass the long, dull, 
dreary hours? And oh, how hot it is al- 
ready!” 

“The signora had better go to sleep 
again,” said the steward calmly. “The 
police will not come on board for an hour 
or more; and no one can go on shore till 
after their visit. Ifthe signora should get 
up, she cannot go on deck till the sailors 
have scrubbed it, or she wi!l get wet. She 
had better go to sleep again quietly.” 

“Go to sleep again quietly! My good 
steward, that is more easily said than done 
in this close, stifling cabin, while there is 
such trampling and shouting overhead.” 

“ Between two evils it is the part of the 
wise to choose the least,” said the steward 
sententiously. 

“But I can’t sleep, steward, it is so 
dreadfully hot here.” 

“ Behold, I will open this window, and 
she will soon see the sun unfold himself 
like a golden flower out of the blue sea!” 
said the steward poetically. 

Meanwhile the other passengers in the 
ladies’ cabin — a Greek lady with her three 
daughters, apparently between the ages 
of eight and thirteen — roused by my con- 
versation with the steward, started out of 
their berths at every conceivable and in- 
conceivable angle, and clamorously shouted 
to the steward to send their Cameriera to 
dress them. It did not appear to occur to 
either mother or children that any step 
towards dressing could be taken before the 
Cameriera appeared. When she did ar- 
rive, I judged by the magnificent array of 

laits of hair artistically wound round her 
ae that she was an Italian. The Greek 
children threw themselves upon her, de- 
manding to be dressed, as if they had been 
as utterly incapable of helping themselves 
as so many speaking dolls, while their 
mother silently unrolled her long black 
hair, with a languid gesture full of grace, 
and seated herself with her back to the 
Cameriera. In an incredibly short time, as 


it seemed to me, a firm, smooth tower of 
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jetty hair arose upon the graceful Greek 
head; and then, the clamour of the chil- 
dren becoming louder than ever, the mother 
condescended slowly to put on her own 
clothes, while the children were tossed and 
shaken into theirs by the Italian maid, 
amid so many 


** Parole di dolor, accenti d’ ira 
. +. . @suon di man con elle,”® 


that I regarded the whole matter as a 


f | pitched battle between deadly enemies, and 


was perfectly astounded, when the fierce 
encounter was at an end, to perceive that 
the combatants were on perfectly good 
terms with one another. en all were 
completely dressed, and dressed in very 
handsome clothes, too, I reflected with sur- 
prise that not the slightest notice had been 
taken of the unusually complete apparatus 
for washing and goodly array of towels 
provided in our cabin for ladies who might 
condescend to require such things. As the 
Greek lady was leaving the cabin, however, 
she happened to cast her _— upon a tum-. 
bler, and a sudden thought appeared to 
strike her. She half filled it with water, 
and wrapping the corner of a towel round 
two fingers, dipped it into the tumbler, and 
softly wiped her face with it, observing to 
me, with an apologetic smile, that it was 
so warm that morning. The Cameriera, 
fired by the example, seized the tumbler, 
and hastily dashed a portion of its contents 
in the face of each of the three little girls 
in turn— stifling the indignant shout oc- 
casioned by the abrupt proceeding in the 
folds of a towel very fiercely and roughly 
applied. I burst into a hearty laugh at the 
sight, which in no way disconcerted her, 
for she turned to me, displaying her daz- 
zling teeth in a bright smile, with the air 
of one well aware that she had done a 
clever thing, saying : “ Cost si rinfrescano.” 
(“ Thus are they refreshed.”) 

As soon as the Greeks had departed, I 
rose and dressed myself as slowly as pos- 
sible; but although I spun out the process 
to as great a length as I could contrive to 
do, I saw with dismay, when all was done, 
that it was only seven o’clock, and again 
asked myself in despair, “ How shall I get 
through this dreadful day?” 

Of course it was open for me to go on 
shore; but could I walk about all day in 
those glaring white streets and squares, of 
which I knew every turning and corner ? 
While I was debating the question in my 
mind, the “golden flower,” who had un- 
folded himself to some purpose, looked in 
at the cabin-window with a scorching 
glance so suggestive of his power at noon 
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in the dusty streets of the city, as quite to , 
put an end to my indecision. The stew- 
ard’s oracular remark, that out of two evils 
the wise choose the least, appeared to me 
the essence of true philosophy. I would 
choose the lesser heat, though greater dul- 
ness, and remain on board. I went on 
deck, and tried to sketch the lighthouse 
and port, but was baffled and rendered 
giddy by the drifting of the vessel to her 
anchor, and compelled to abandon an at- 
tempt which appeared likely to result in a 
fit of sea-sickness. 

I was summoned to breakfast earlier 
than usual, because the captain, who had 
made a gorgeous toilet, and appeared, like 
Benedict, to have “rubbed himself with 
civet,” so fragrant was his presence, was 
going to pass the day on shore. Break- 
fast is a great resource against ennui, when 
helped by such delicious grapes and 

eaches as shone on our table that morn- 
ing; but even breakfast cannot be made 
to last for ever. The departure of the 
—— appeared my last chance of an in- 
cident, and I made the most of it, watching 
every detail of the lowering of his lancia 
with absorbing interest; but the Jlancia 

uickly became a speck, and vanished into 
the inner port out of sight. By this time 
the reflection of the golden flower upon 
the glittering water had become so insup- 
portably dazzling, that I was compelled to 
seek the friendly darkness of the first-class 
saloon. 

I looked in as I passed the obscure hole 
dignified by the name of the steward’s 
cabin, which had become a perfect grove 
of dirty towels, beneath whose shade I 
perceived the philosopher and a friend fast 
asleep, and observed that each of them 
was firmly grasping an empty lemonade 
bottle in his hand, though there was a per- 
fume in their shady grove, which was not 
that of lemonade. 

Icurled myself up on a corner of the 
sofa, behind the piano, in the deserted sa- 
loon; spread a large green fan over my 
face, as some protection against the flies 
and mosquitoes, and soon forgot the dul- 
ness and the heat in sleep. 

I was presently roused by hearing the 

iano softly opened, and a well-known air 

om Ernani performed with much uncer- 
tainty of touch, and extreme simplicity of 
harmony. Looking through the interstices 
of my fan, I perceived that the performer 
was a small cabin-boy, in the shortest blue 
trousers and most preternaturally stiff 
pink shirt I ever beheld —which rigid 
garment was, moreover, 80 eo 
too large for him, that his queer little bul- 
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let head was only visible at rare intervals 
through the opening of the huge collar, the 
points of which were considerably higher 
than his eyes. When I did catch a 
glimpse of his face, it wore an expression 
of stealthy rapture, a union of ecstasy at 
his own performance — which I must ob- 
serve to his credit was entirely executed 
with one finger—and fear lest I should 
wake and protest. Having gone through 
the adagio (extremely adagio) twice, with 
very few mistakes, the small musician, 
emboldened by impunity, rashly launched 
into the allegro, when, partly from the diffi- 
culty of executing the rapid passages with 
one finger, and partly from some imper- 
fection of memory, the melody became so 
exceedingly confused, as to call forth a 
perfect torrent of ironical applause from 
certain second-class passengers, who, in 
the absence of the “constituted author- 
ities” —all of whom had gone ashore — 
had found their way to the door of the 
aristocratic first-class saloon. 

The unfortunate little dilettante, then, 
for the first time, aware of their presence, 
fled up the gangway with a howl of an- 
guish, and a face far pinker than his re- 
markable shirt; and I grieve to say, that 
except for one brief moment, when his 
“ero was of no account, this history 

nows him no more. His disappearance 
was followed by a unanimous call upon a 
sergeant of riflemen, who apparently had 
some reputation among the group as a 
pianist, to favour the company with a 
specimen of his talents. It was very clear 
to me that he was burning tocomply; but 
looking sideways at me, he declared it was 
impossible to think of disturbing the si- 
gnora by such music as he could offer. Of 
course the signora declared in her turn 
that if she had one desire more ardent and 
intense than every other, it was the desire 
she felt on that particular morning to hear 
a performance on the piano by a sergeant 
of riflemen; after a little more show of 
hesitation, for marner’s sake, he allowed 
himself to be persuaded, and played a 
number of waltzes and polkas with consid- 
erable taste and spirit. 

It was during the last of these that I 
observed a tall, portly figure, dressed from 
head to foot in white, and having the tra- 
ditional white cap on his head, which it ap- 

ars to be an article of religion for every 

talian cook to wear, fitting so closely as 
to conceal all trace of hair, who had taken 
up his place at the door, and was leaning 
in a graceful negligent attitude against it, 
in spite of the earnest whispered reproofs 
and even pushes of the steward, who ap- 
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peared to have the strongest objection to 
the proceeding. It surprised me to see 
that I appeared to be the cause of the 
steward’s protest, for every push he gave 
the new-comer was accompanied by an 
uneasy gesture towards me, though why 
he should suppose me likely to be less 
tolerant of the presence of the cook than 
of the bare-footed sailors, who, at the 
sound of the piano, had introduced them- 
selves amongst us unquestioned, I could 
not conceive. Whatever his reasons, how- 
ever, his remonstrances produced no effect 
upon the portly cook, who only | 
shrugged his shoulders, and remained lean- 
ing, with folded arms, in the same attitude 
in which his remarkably handsome pres- 
ence first attracted my attention. 

The sergeant’s répertoire was now ex- 
hausted, and he declared he did not know 
what to play. The steward, who by this 
time appeared to have remembered that 
he was, above all things, a philosopher, 
and had seated himself calmly on the 
table, smoking, suggested that the per- 
former should try his hand at the chorus 
from the Lombardi, “O Signore, del tetto 
natio.” The sergeant did his best to com- 
ply, but his memory was far inferior to his 
good-will, and in spite of the constant cor- 
rections and suggestions whistled or 
hummed by the audience, his performance 
was so extremely unsatisfactory that the 
portly cook, who had been for some time 
wincing and writhing like a man in physi- 
cal pain, could restrain himself no longer, 
but suddenly advancing to the piano, put 
his hand on the sergeant’s shoulder with 
an air of quiet authority, saying — “ Las- 
ciate fare a me” (“Let me doit”). The 
other rose at once, and the cook, first bow- 
ing politely to me, seated himself bravely 
on the music-stool, and turned up the 
sleeves of his white jacket. 

“ What extraordinary hands for a cook!” 
thought I, as I looked at his long, white, 
supple fingers, which appeared quite out 
of keeping with his figure. But the next 
moment I had cause for far more surprise. 
The very first chord the man struck re- 
vealed the born artist, and electrified me. 
He seemed by that one chord to grasp, 
and, as it were, take possession of the en- 
tire instrument, which responded quivering 
to his touch, as if conscious of the master- 
hand. I cbuld scarcely believe that that 
massive and dignified sound had issued 
from the same wires I had ye heard jin- 
gn beneath the fingers of the sergeant. 

ith that artistic instinct which seems to 
be inborn in the Italian people, the whole 
motley audience appeared to comprehend 
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in an instant that we were about to hear 
music of a very different order from the 
last; a sort of sigh of satisfaction went 
round, and they all drew round the piano 
so noiselessly, that in that moment’s inter- 
val of expectation I could distinctly hear 
the ticking of my watch. 

After a few grand solemn modulations 
to prepare us for the theme, the magnifi- 
cent chorus, which, as Giusti says, has 
“thrilled and enraptured so many hearts,” * 
swelled forth from that inferior little piano, 
with a power, grandeur, and pathos I have 
never heard surpassed by the most perfect 
orchestra, and rolled along, a glorious wave 
of solemn sound—now swelling, now 
sinking, and now rising again, as if its ap- 
peal to heaven were carried aloft on angels’ 
wings. I felt a choking sensation in my 
throat, threatening to force tears from my 
eyes in spite of my English dread of all 
public show of emotion; but on looking 
round, I saw that the majority of my fellow- 
listeners were in tears, which they, less 
artificial than myself, were at no pains to 
conceal. 

I glanced next at the musician: his large, 
dark eyes were looking straight before him, 
with the strange sightless gaze of one in a 
trance; and the expression of his face, 
while grave almost to severity, was that 
of a man hearkening with all his soul to 
sounds thrilling but remote, and difficult 
to catch. 

When the last chord died away, there 
was one moment of deep silence, followed 
by a vociferous bravo ! ma bravissimo ! from 
all present; while the more enthusiastic 
rushed forward to kiss the performer, and 
— him in their arms with rapturous 
applause. 

“What can be the motive of a genius, 
such as this man clearly is, in adopting the 
profession of a cook? and what a singular 
phenomenon he is altogether!” thought I, 
as I watched him submitting to these vio- 
lent demonstrations with an air of amused 
condescension that was quite confounding 
to me. Suddenly he looked up, caught 
my eyes fixed wonderingly upon him, col- 
oured, and, as if to cover his own embar- 
rassment, dashed into a wild fantastic ga- 
lop, with a spirit, precision, and brilliancy 
of touch perfectly enchanting. 

An ugly little child, who had hitherto 
sat quiet on her mother’s lap, now wriggled 
off it as if bitten by the tarantula, and 
commenced whirling round the narrow 
strip of floor between the sofa-bench that 

ircled the walls of the saloon cabin and 


* “Che tanti cuori ha scossi ed inebbriati.” 
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the long narrow table in the centre. Her 
example fired the sergeant, who, seizing the 
child’s mother round the waist, began spin- 
ning round with her at a frantic pace, 

uickly followed by the rest of the second- 
c passengers, in spite of the outcries 
of the unfortunate steward, who protested 
that they were tutti pazzi, that the signora 
would be offended, that he should report 
the scena to the captain, &c., &e. The mu- 
sician, with a wicked smile on his face, 
appeared inspired afresh by the steward’s 
dismay; the galop, at first only elfish in 
character, now became perfectly diabolic 
in its fantastic wildness, one strange varia- 


tion succeeded another, each more breath-. 


less, bewildering, and eccentric than the 
last, until the sergeant, whose first partner 
had sunk exhausted on the sofa, suddenly 
flew at the steward himself. and in an in- 
stant had him whirling round and round 
as madly and excitedly as the wildest 
there. This was too much for the bare- 
footed sailors —the last image of consti- 
tuted authority was insanely bounding and 
twirling before their eyes, and they too 
flung themselves into the midst, capering 
and twisting as if demented. And still 
the musician’s furore appeared to increase ; 
still did the galop become more rapid, 
reckless, and fiendish; one by one each 
couple gave in, springing as they did on the 
table or the sofa by a last supreme effort, 
so as at least to afford no obstacle to the 
mad career of those whose strength still 
held out, until finally none were left. but 
the sergeant and steward, who kept it up 
until one perfectly unearthly variation 
completely vanquished even them, and they 
sank gasping upon the floor, amid the 
laughter, shouts, and vehement applause 
of all the others. 

No sooner was the impromptu sabbat at 
an end, than, with the natur a and 
courtesy characteristic of the Italian lower 
classes, all present turned to me, apologiz- 
ing for the liberty taken, and assuring me 
that but for “quel diavolo del nuovo cuoco,” 
they would never have so far forgotten il 
buon senso ed il decoro. Of course I assured 
them that I was exceedingly obliged, both 
to the cook and to them, for the most orig- 
inal and amusing ballet I had ever wit- 
nessed ; and all of them resumed the seri- 
ous, quasi severe expression habitual to the 
Italian countenance in repose. 

And now a new astonishment awaited 
me in the mysterious behaviour of the 
cook. While I was answering the apolo- 
gies of the company, he had unbuttoned 
the front of his white coat in order to take 
out his pocket-handkerchief to wipe the 
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perspiration from his face, and unseen by 
all but myself, had unconsciously pulled 
out with it the end of a long roll of white 
cotton stuffing, which clearly formed the 
true sum and substance of his apparently 
goodly paunch. 

soon as he discovered his mistake, he 
tucked it in again with extreme dexterity, 
while I, from unwillingness to annoy him, 
pretended to be looking in quite a different 
direction. 

“ Ora basta!” * he said, when this opera- 
tion was completed, and again bowing 
politely to me, he arose to leave the 
cabin. 

“ No, Signor Mattéo !” said the steward, 
laying his hand upon his shoulders ; “ it is 
too late to retire now. You have made 
me dance, whether I would or no, and now 
you must sing whether you will or no. 
Ona ballata !” 

“ Si, si, una ballata,”’ echoed the com- 
pany; “si, si, una ballata,” cried I, blindly 
following the general lead. 

Mateo smiled, seated himself at the 
piano, played a sweet, sad prelude in a 
minor key, and sang, in a delicious tenor 
voice, with wonderful tenderness and ex- 
pression, the strange and mournful ballad 
of which the following is the best transla- 
tion I can offer, through it sadly lacks the 
wild, simple, and mournful pathos of the 
original : — ¥ 


** Daughter, the night was made for sleep, 
Why dost thou watch? why dost thou weep ? 
Who soweth love must sorrow reap; 

Daughter, daughter, my daughter! 


** Mother, I can nor rest nor pray, 
Six long months since he sail’d away; 
This should have been our wedding-day; 
Nello, Nello, my Nello! 


** Daughter, anon the day will break; 
Six candles we to church will take, 
And pray the Virgin for his sake; 
Daughter, daughter, my daughter! 


‘* Mother, me seems the night wind cries, 
* Lone on the sands thy lover lies, 
With none to close his glazéd eyes: ” 

Nello, Nello, my Nello! 


** Daughter, the gale is loud and wild, 

By thy own heart thou art beguil’d; 

Mother of Grace, look on my child; 
Daughter, daughter, my daughter! 


‘* Mother, when Nello sail’d away 
One kiss he asked, I said him nay; 
The debt I owe, the debt I’ll pay; 

Nello, Nello, my Nello! 


* Now, enough. 
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* Daughter, the demon’s cruel art 
Wreaketh worst wrong through true 
smart; 
Daughter come back, or break my heart! 
Daughter, daughter, my daughter! 


love's 


** On sand-bed take, from willing bride, 
This wedding kiss, death-sanctified ; 
Our coverlet the rising tide; 

Nello, Nello, my Nello!” 


When the plaintive refrain died away 
for the last time, the whole of the motley 
company assembled was silent. No one 
ventured to trust his voice with a bravo / 
and the singer himself sat still, with the 
same singular expression upon his face 
which I had noticed before — gazing a 
little upwards like a man in a waking 
dream and quite unconscious of his sur- 
roundings. 

Suddenly the steward started to his feet, 
exclaiming — 

“Behold the captain! He is now along- 
side, and he was to have remained in port 
all day. What can have brought him 
back? Away, Matteo!” he continued, 
anxiously and hurriedly addressing the 
cook. “ Away all of you,” he said to the 
others. “Behold the captain! Lose me 
not his confidence and esteem.” 

In an instant the cabin was cleared : the 
steward shut the piano and retired last, 
just as the captain’s voice was heard at 
the top of the cabin-stairs. At the door, 
however, he turned softly round, and said 
in an awful voice — 

“ Signora!” 

“Well?” said I, quite disturbed at the 
grim solemnity of his manner. He an- 
swered not a word, but fixing his eyes ear- 
nestly on mine, with one warning finger 
upraised, he slowly achieved the most por- 
tentous wink I ever beheld, and van- 
ished. 

The next moment the captain entered, 
accompanied by a gentleman. He looked 
worried and out of temper. 

“ And so you refused utterly?” said his 
companion. 

“ Of course I did. Would you have me 
subject my passengers to such a horror, 
and possibly even endanger their lives? 
Absurd.” 

“But somebody must help the poor 
creature.” 

“True, but not at sea: let them go by 
railroad, where they can take a whole com- 
partment to themselves, and if violence be 
necesary, use it, without shocking or en- 
dangering others.” 

“But you know the doctor said the ex- 
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citement of the railway journey would 
probably be fatal.” 

“I know that I have refused, and that it 
was my duty to do so; that must suffice,” 
said the captain shortly. “ Diamine!” he 
exclaimed, a moment after, looking through 
the cabin-window, “here is the lady her- 
self come alongside. She must not come 
on board ; I will not see her!” 

And he ran quickly up the steps, leaving 
me much bewildered by the conversation | 
had heard, and the strange, excited manner 
of our usually placid and indolent-looking 
captain. What could be the danger to 
which he refused to expose his passengers ? 
I did not like to question the gentleman 
who had entered with him, for he was 
walking up and down the saloon in such 
evident y Areenth and agitation, that I 
feared to intrude. From time to time he 
stood still at the door, and listened anx- 
iously to the sound of the voices on deck. 

In about half an hour we saw the boat, 
which had brought the lady whose arrival 
had so troubled the captain, leave the 
vessel and return towards the city: but 
she was not init. The captain now came 
down-stairs again, wiping his eyes, and 
said in a gloomy voice — 

“ Well, it is done now. I’ve consented ; 
Icould not resist the poor thing’s entrea- 
ties. Heaven only knows what the end 
will be.” 

“ Bravo, captain, bravo!” exclaimed the 
other, embracing him with Italian fervour. 
“You will never repent it, never; you 
have done a good action.” 

“Humph!” said the captain doubtfully. 
“ We shall see if the passengers think so.” 

“ Are there many?” 

“ The second-class will be quite full to- 
night; but there is only one lady first- 
class, except herself; and I shall put him 
in the state cabin.” 

“All will go right, good captain —all 
will go right,” said the other; and having 
once again embraced him, he ran joyfully 
on deck. 

“Humph!” said the captain again, very 
slowly, thoughtfully, and doubtfully. 

“Pray, captain,” said I, unable to be si- 
lent any longer, “what is this mystery? 
What is the danger we are to run?” 

“None, signora, as I fervently hope; 
for I have taken every possible precaution. 
The truth is—I fear you will think it an 
ugly truth —I have consented to take a 
madman on board; and as he is, at times, 
frightfully violent, I naturally felt very 
unwilling to expose my passengers to such 

ainful scenes as must occur if we should 
e compelled to use force. I did not wish 
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to take him, heaven knows; I refused all 
his friends and brother officers, who came 
to me in port; I came on board again 
solely to escape their importunities — but 
the poor lady, so young and so unhappy, 
when she followed me here herself, and 
bes so bitterly, and told me how her own 
and her children’s lives were not safe; 
how her only hope was in the excellent 
asylum at A ow, the doctor told her 
a railway journey would kill him; how 
she herself had now no other resource than 
to return to her family at N ; in fact, 
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her immediately after, and, following tlie 
direction of their eyes, I saw a boat com- 
ing rapidly towards us, filled, as it seemed 
to me, with carabineers. As it drew 
' nearer, I could distinguish, seated in the 
| midst of these, the unfortunate madman. 
As soon as the boat came alongside, the 
poor lady called to her husband, and en- 
|deavoured to make him look up, but in 
; vain. Three carabineers came on board 
first, then the Orderly, a young rifleman in 
undress uniform, with his arm affection- 
ately placed round his former captain’s 





the signora already feels with me, and un-| waist, assisted up the steps the very 
derstands that I could not help myself. | ghastliest-looking being I ever beheld 
But I have five strong men coming on living and moving on this earth. The 
board with him, and they will keep guard, other two carabineers followed closely 


over him day and night; and, indeed, the 
doctor assures me the sea air will act as a 
narcotic and calm him; so that I feel sure 
the signora agrees with me that it was a 
duty to take him; that it is a good ac- 
tion, and that all will go right.” 


I did not echo this sentiment. Indeed, ' 
I am afraid I felt very angry with the cap- 
tain, and wished he had been less tender- 
hearted. I know I went on deck without 
making any reply to his harangue. 

All my anger vanished, however, as soon 
as I had looked at the a lady who 


had brought all this alarm and ‘uneasiness 
upon us. She was sitting on deck, with 
her two pretty little children by her side, 
and gazing with a sort of resigned ear- 
nestness in the direction of the city — 
watching, as I learned from one of the 
sailors, for the boat that was to bring her 
unfortunate husband on board. She was 
young and very handsome, but excessively 
pale and thin; her dress, of rich materi- 
als, looked somewhat neglected, and her 
whole bearing was that of a person from 
whose mind one absorbing, overwhelming 
care had driven away every minor inter- 
est. I never saw a face expressive of such 
hopeless endurance. The two little chil- 
dren played —_ at her feet, happily 
unconscious of their great misfortune ; but 


their mother only roused herself to notice | 


them when she feared their gambols might 
in any way annoy others. I sat and 
watched her for a long time, and a feeling 
of deep sympathy and tender pity crept 
over me, which induced me quite to for- 
give the captain. I wished to spgak to 
her; but there was a reserved air about 
her, which, combined with the knowledge 
of her terrible misfortune, rendered it 


almost impossible to make the first ad- 


vance. 
Suddenly she rose, and went eagerly to 
the side of the vessel. The captain joined 


‘it into the sea. 
| thrown open. He wore an undress mili- 


| behind. 

The madman had no hat upon his head 
, under that scorching September sun. 
heard afterwards that he had himself flung 
His shirt collar was 


tary jacket, strangely torn, and loose mili- 


; tary trousers, also much torn about the 


ankles. With his arm round the neck of 


the young soldier who supported him, he 
| Staggered on deck, with fixed and glazed 


eyes, and a face expressive of hopeless 
misery, mingled with a sort of painful as- 
tonishment, which it was difficult to look 
at without tears. The look of physical 
and moral suffering about the man, as well 
as his extreme weakness, appeared to dis- 
pel all sense of fear in those who had gath- 
ered round. A dozen hands were ready 
to help him to a seat, and a dozen voices 
uttered cheering words of welcome ; but 
he heeded none. The carabineers ranged 
themselves behind his chair, as if desirous 
of keeping out of his sight; the Orderly, 
whose hand he still held, kneeled down 
by his side; the little boat pushed off 
again, taking back the gentleman who 
had pleaded the lady’s cause with the 
captain; and our strange and awful fellow- 
passenger was now to be one of us for 
two long days and nights. i 
There was a painful fascination for me 
in the madman’s fixed and ghastly face, 
aud I continued gazing at him against my 
will, quite unable to detach myself from 
the sight. It was affecting to observe the 
unceasing efforts made by the wife and 
the Orderly to induce their poor charge 
to look at or reply to them. He remained 
immovable, sitting as steadily in the same 
attitude as if he had been cut in stone, 
with his hollow eyes staring always at the 
‘same spot upon the deck, as if fixed in a 
painful ecstasy by the sight of some hor- 
rible object lying there, and he seemed 
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quite unconscious of all around him. One ‘cretion in his amiable desire to gratify the 

of the little children went up to him, and 

attempted to climb — his knee, and 
1 


signora.” 

“Matteo’s head appears to me to be 
then, without moving his eyes, he put the | turned by the signora,” said the captain, 
child away from him with his hand, with | laughing. 
the action of a man who puts aside an an-| Presently the steward returned with the 
noying insect. I saw the tears rise to the cutlets, dressed to a nicety; but it was 
poor mother’s eyes at the sight, and was very evident to me, from his crimson, 
obliged to turn away, for I felt my own | heated face, that he had cooked them him- 
overflow. self, and my bewilderment and curiosity 

At this moment the steward came to! increased. “ How will he contrive to hide 
call us to dinner, and although the calm’ the shortcomings of this incapable cook 
dignity of the philosopher’s manner was | when he has no a to throw the blame 
undiminished, it struck me that the majes-| upon?” thought I. 
tic serenity of his countenance was ruffled,| The rest of the dinner passed off with 
and that he wore an air of anxiety which only some dissatisfied grunts on the part 
was new to me. As the lady who had of the captain, whose mind, fortunately 
lately come on board was the only first-' for the steward, was so preoccupied by the 
class passenger except myself, and she had thought of his queer passenger, that he 
already dined, the captain and I were) paid far less attention to the dishes than 


alone. 

“This is quite the most tasteless and 
miserable minestra that ever I eat,” ex- 
cluimed the captain. “If this is the best 
your boasted Neapolitan cook can do,” he 
added, turning to the steward, “the sooner 
you get another the better.” 

“You see, captain,” replied that digni- 
fied official, with a bland smile, “ you were 
not expected to dine on board, and the 
signora, being English, had declined to 
have any minestra prepared for her; so 
that this has been hastily thrown together 
for you. Not every poet is an improvisa- 
tore,” he added, resuming his usual senten- 
tious manner. 

Ilooked at the man in utter amazement, 
for my wishes had never been consulted 
in any way; but the serene unconscious- 
ness of his manner, completely unaffected 
by my astonishment, entirely vanquished 
me, and I was silent. 

“By all the saints, what cutlets!” 
shouted the captain, when the next dish 
was uncovered; “they have scarcely seen 
the fire!” 

“You are aware, captain,” replied the 
imperturbable steward, “that it is thus 
that the English desire to have their meat. 
Matteo was thinking only of pleasing the 
signora.” 

“ With great deference to the signora, I 
find these cutlets uneatable,” said the cap- 
tain. 

“They are quite too underdone for 
me also,” I answered, wondering within 
myself what it was that prevented me 
‘from unmasking the steward to the cap- 
tain. 

“ They shall be cooked in an instant,” 
said the steward, carrying away the dish. 
“Matteo has shown more zeal than dis- 


was usual with him. 

When the: ill-dressed meal was at an 
end, I went to the ladies’ cabin, and found 
the new inmate putting her children to 


'bed. She politely expressed her hope that 


I should not be disturbed by the poor lit- 
tle things, and on my making the kindest 
answer I could think of, we fell into con- 
versation. She told me the long sad story 
of the origin of her husband’s malady in a 
terrible domestic affliction, followed by 
some professional troubles, incident to his 
appointment to a military station unsuited 
and distasteful to him ; and described how 
she had endured her misery in silence, so 
long as there remained the slightest hope 
of cure ; and how at length, when her own 
and her children’s lives were in daily 
peril, she had reluctantly placed him ina 
country asylum, where 4 had been mis- 
managed, beaten and bled, till he became 
the wreck we saw. Thenshe had appealed 
to the military authorities for assistance, 
and was now, after endless difficulties, 
delays, and red-tapism of every descrip- 
tion, conveying him, as a last hope, to the 
celebrated asylum at A——. 

“ But why are all those men with him ?” 
said I. “Surely he is far too ill and too 
feeble to hurt any one, even if he should 


“ Oh heavens! signora, when the fits of 
rage come upon him, those men could not 
hold him even now, without the help of a 
straighg-jacket and the slip-cords they 
have round his ankles, ready to draw 
together at any moment. The constant 
bleeding resorted to in ——~ Asylum has 
reduced him to what you have seen; but 
heaven help us all if he should have a bad 





fit of board!” Then seeing my face of 
alarm, she added, “ But aay hes is that 
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Dr. C—— was right in predicting won- 
derful effects from the sea air: he got 
willingly into the boat; he came willingly 
on board; and he has not been so calm 
and quiet as he was this afternoon for a 
long, long while. Another change for the 
better is, that this evening he took a bis- 
cuit from the Orderly’s hand and eat it; 
while for two months all the little food 
he has taken has been forced down his 
throat.” 

At this moment our conversation was 
interrupted by the entrance of the stew- 
ard, saying, with infinite suavity — 

“The signore are requested at once to 
present themselves before the police, who 
are now in the chief saloon.” 

“The police!” we both exclaimed: 
“what for? What can they want with 
us?” 

“The representatives of a government 
that is beloved and respected by the na- 
tion, are always welcome,” said the stew- 
ard impressively. 

I turned and looked at him. His face 
wore a placid smile, elaborately express- 
ive, as it appeared to me, of the calmness 
of a conscience at peace with all the world, 
and I cannot account for the instinctive 
voice that whispered within me, “ This 
fellow hates and abhors the government 
with all his heart.” 

We entered the chief saloon, where we 
found not only the — and all the pas- 
sengers, but even the crew, down to 
the little cabin-boy in the crustaceous shirt, 
assembled before a stupid, self-important 
official, and four low-looking Guardie di 
sicurezza. 

“And these, signor captain,” said the 
official politely, “these are all your pas- 
sengers and all your crew?” 

“Yes, all,” said the captain, looking 
round, while the officer signed to two of 
his myrmidons to mount guard at the 
door, and to the other two to search the 
ship. “No, stay!” continued the captain, 
turning to the steward, “ the cook — where 
is the new cook?” 

“ Ah, of course ! ” exclaimed the steward, 
with an air of amused astonishment. 
“QOhe! Matteo!” he shouted, opening 
the cabin door. “Come here! come and 
pay your respects to the honourable royal 
police. That fellow,” he added, turnmg 
with a seducing smile to the officer, “has 
observed nothing of what has been going 
on; he has no head for anything but his 
pots and pans.” 

At this moment Matteo came heavily 
blundering down the steps, saying*in a 
stupid, bewildered manner — 
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“What now? What’s the matter?” 

I could scarcely believe my eyes when 
he entered, and it appeared to me that 
several of the second-class passengers who 
had seen him in the morning were as sur- 

rised as myself, but the crew were all 
impassible. There was a general laugh at 
his uncouth appearance, in which the 
police-officer heartily joined. His white 
cap was pulled over his forehead so as 
nearly to conceal one eye, and his face was 
so begrimed with soot and dirt, that all 
trace of his former good looks was gone; 
one hand was thrust inside a saucepan, 
which he was polishing with an extremely 
greasy-looking cloth. 

“Now all are here?” said the police- 
officer, again addressing the captain. 

“ Si, signor, all; except the madman 
whom you have already visited, in charge 
of the carabineers.” 

The official now took the captain’s list 
in his hand, and beginning with the two 
first-class passengers, required each one 
present to answer to his or her name in 
turn. The last name down was Matteo 
Gioia, the cook, to whom the officer de- 
voted a little more time than to the 
others. 

“You are Matteo Gioia, late cook on 
board H.M.S. Firefly?” he asked. 

“ Eccellenza, si,” replied the man, with a 
strong Neapolitan accent, which I, for one, 
had not noticed in the morning. 

“ And when did you leave the Firefly?” 

“At six o’clock this morning, eccel- 
lenza.” 

“ Did you come here immediately ?” 

“ After about two hours, eccellenza. 
First I went on shore to leave my wages 
with my old father.” 

“ And why did you leave the Firefly?” 
said the officer, who during the whole of 
this interrogation was constantly referring 
to some notes or instructions he held im 
his hand. gene 

“ Eccellenza, the scullion boy wen Se 
tinent ; 1 chastised him; he complai to 
the signor captain, who was angry, and 
ordered me to leave. I had long wanted 
to sail with my good friend Stefano, here ; 
I meet him in the market-place ; I hear he 
has parted with his cook; I propose my 
little talents, already favourably known to 
him ; he accepts, and here I am, at the ser- 
vice of eccellenza.” 

And Matteo made an awkward bow, 
very different, I thought, from the bow to 
me with which he had seated himself at 
the piano that morning. 

is explanation, which struck me as 
being given very much with the manner 
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of a man repeating a lesson, appeared, 
however, totally with the notes held by 
the police-officer, for he turned away from 
the cook as if satisfied, and conversed with 
the captain until his underlings returned, 
reporting that they had carefully searched 
the vessel, when he took his leave with the 
air of a man conscious of having executed 
an important mission in a truly imposing 
manner. 

The cabin was immediately cleared, for 
night was drawing on, and the passengers 
were all desirous of betaking themselves 
to their berths. 

It pampenes that I returned to the 
saloon almost immediately to fetch a shawl 
which I had left behind, and there I be- 
held our solemn and sententious steward 
seated upon the sofa, his whole frame con- 
vulsed with violent and apparently inex- 
tinguishable laughter. I looked round for 
the cause of this extravagant mirth; but 
he was quite alone, and although he rose 
and endeavoured to master himself on my 
entrance, the effort was abortive, and he 
was speechless. Although greatly mysti- 
fied at the man’s singular behaviour, I was 
compelled to hold my peace upon the sub- 

ject, as I did not like to talk to my un- 

appy companion of his evidently irre- 
= mirth. I did my best to cheer 

er by speaking to her of her children, 
and encouraging her to look forward to a 
better future, and she was already less de- 
pressed when the Orderly appeared at the 
cabin-door, and softly addressing her, 
said — 

“Sleep, signora! o- to-night with 
good hope — he has drunk nearly a cup of 
oe. and gone to sleep as quietly as a 
lamb, without any opium.” : 

“Heaven be praised!” exclaimed the 
poor wife, clasping her hands. 

I now urged upon her the duty of taking 
the young soldier’s advice, and after awhile 
succeeded in persuading her to go to bed, 
where I soon had the satisfaction of seeing 
her fall into a deep sleep. 

For my own — however, I was still 
so much excited by the events of the day, 
that I knew it would be impossible for me 
to follow her example; so I went to the 
saloon for some newspapers the captain 
had brought on board with him, and had 
already been reading some little time, 
when the steward, putting his head in at 
the door, remarked — 

“To read by night, is to gape by day.” 

Considering the remark officious, I took 
no notice; but after about ten minutes 
had elapsed, he again appeared, and said, 
I fancied somewhat uneasily — 
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“The signora will do well to go to bed 
now; all on board are gone to bed except 
the signora.” 

“Enough!” I said, somewhat sharply, 
rising to shut the door, so as to put an 
end to his observations. 

After some little time, however, having 
nothing more to read, I decided to follow 
his advice, and got into my berth, wonder- 
ing what could have induced him thus to in- 
terfere. There certainly was— on reflec- 
tion I felt sure of it—something very 
strange and even anxious in his manner. 
Could he have observed some alarming 
symptom in the poor madman? The 
thought alone made my blood run cold, and 
I sprang hurriedly from my berth to fasten 
the cabin-door ; but as I did so, my atten- 
tion was attracted by a faint light shinin 
outside the little window of the cabin, an 
my ears caught the sound of whispered 
voices below. Going softly to the win- 
dow and hiding my face behind the cur- 
tain, I perceived that the steps were let 
down, and saw a boat drawing noiselessly 
to the side of the vessel, in which boat I 
perceived a figure in white making signs 
to some one on deck. When the boat was 
close alongside, I had no difficulty in 
recognizing in this white figure our mys- 
terious cook. He rose up, and steadying 
himself against the side of the ship with 
one hand, offered the other to some one 
who was silently descending. from the ves- 
sel. With great difficulty did I restrain 
the cry of astonishment that rose to my 
lips as this figure entered the boat and re- 
vealed the man’s own double — another 
cook, equally white, equally portly, and 
evidently equally desirous of silence and 
secrecy. I rubbed my eyes in utter amaze- 
ment, scarcely crediting their evidence ; 
but as I looked more intently, during a 
whispered colloquy between the two, I 
could make out that they were “the same 
—with a difference.” Yes—the new- 
comer was a shorter, coarser, less digni- 
fied person ; the one who had now entered 
the boat was our cook, the musician; no 
longer begrimed, dirty, or clumsy, but 
bright, active, and supple in every move- 
ment. He pulled off his white coat almost 
immediately, letting fall his linen stomach 
as he did so, which his double picked up 
with a smile and tossed to the unseen 
friend on deck. But the complete trans- 
formation — which caused me to wonder 
how I ever fancied any resemblance be- 
tween the two men — took place when he 
pulled off his white cap and displayed a 
mass of curly hair, the bright red colour 
of which was distinctly visible even in the 
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dim light shed by his accomplice’s lantern 
on deck. He now stood revealed a sin- 
gularly handsome and very distinguished- 
looking man of about thirty, wearing — 
what I felt was but another disguise —a 
blue check sailor’s shirt and white trou- 
sers. The boatman now pulled off his 
sailor’s jacket and handed it to the ci-devant 
cook, who put it on, while the unseen 
friend on deck (was it our mysterious 
steward?) threw down a sailor’s straw 
hat with so good an aim, that it lighted 
safely upon the red curls it was intended 
tocover. The true cook now clambered 
up the side of the vessel in a heavy, lum- 
bering sort of a way, in which I recognized 
the original of the assumed clumsiness of 
his “counterfeit presentment” in the 
morning; and the fugitive, for such he 
clearly was, turned to the boatman, and 
taking the oars out of his hand, asked him 
some question which I could not hear, but 
which evidently had reference to the di- 
rection he was to take. The boatman, 
with eager gesture and outstretched hand, 
pointed out to him —as I fancied — some 
distant ship; the other nodded gaily, the 
two shook hands heartily in silence, the 
boatman sprang noiselessly up the steps, 
and the strange musician rowed away into 
the dark alone. 

I returned to my berth, but I need 
scarcely say that it was long before I could 
compose myself to sleep. hen at last I 
slept, it was a most unquiet slumber and 
full of uneasy dreams. I fancied that I 
was walking on deck in considerable terror 
of the madman, whom his keepers were 
endeavouring to restrain from attacking 
the passengers; the steam was getting up, 
but just as the boat was about to start, I 
was arrested by the —_ and required 
to repeat the words of the ballad sung b 
the mysterious cook in the morning. It 
was, however, quite impossible to recall 
them, because the police-officer would ter- 
rify me by rapping his knuckles violently 
on the table. It length I became conscious 
that the rapping at least was a reality, 
and heard the voice of the steward calling 
to us both to get up and come to the 
chief saloon, for the police were again on 
board. 

Hastily waking my companion, I threw 
on a cloak and opened the door. 

“The police! why this is the third time 
to-day. What on earth can they want 
now?” 

“This time it is the Questore in person,” 
said the steward, with an unmistakable 
chuckle ; but he immediately added, with 
portentous gravity, “The representatives 
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of a government beloved and respected by 
the nation are always welcome.” 

On entering the saloon we beheld a rep- 
etition of the scene of the morning; ex- 
cept that the place-of the stupid, self-im- 

rtant official was filled by a stern, intel- 
igent Questore, who appeared to me to 
mean business. The ceremony of sendin 
men to inspect the vessel was enn 
as soon as the captain declared we were 
all assembled; but this time the number of 
the men was doubled, and they, as well as 
those who remained to guard the door, 
were heavily armed. 

When it became the turn of the new 
cook to answer to his name, it struck me 
that he thrust himself rather unnecessarily 
forward, and several of those present com- 
plimented him upon his clean face. The 
questions asked him and the answers made 
were as nearly as possible identical with 
those asked of his double before. His an- 
swers were as ready and circumstantial, his 
air more natural, and his Neapolitan accent 
far less ostentatious, but the Questore did 
not appear satisfied. He listened to him 
with a contemptuous smile, and when he 
had ended, turned to one of the subordi- 


nates, saying — sii 
e has a false 


“Open his coat; 
stomach.” 

“I! holy Virgin ! —I, a false stomach!” 
exclaimed the cook, violently tearing open 
both coat and waistcoat, and displaying a 
vast expanse of very hairy chest. “ What 
can have given eccellenza so strange an 
idea?” 

Eccellenza, however, was not convinced 
until he had himself advanced and rapped 
somewhat loudly with his knuckles on the 
unmistakable flesh and blood exposed be- 
fore him, causing thereby a burst of laugh- 
ter from all present, which appeared to 
nettle him extremely. 

“There is nothing to laugh at, ladies 
and gentlemen,”:he said severely; and 
then turning again to his subalterns, he 
added, “let him wash the red colour from 
his hands, we shall see that they are soft 
and white.” 

A basin was instantly produced, but no 
amount of washing — and the officials cer- 
tainly scrubbed away most vigorously — 
could reveal any other than the coarse red 
hands of a cook in active service. 

Another burst of laughter followed this 
experiment ; when the Questore, now 
flushed and angry, but still with the air 
of a man who had reserved his sensation 
coup for the last, said — 

“Show me your beautiful red curls, Si- 
gnor Matteo.” 
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“My red curls!” exclaimed Matteo, 
“Holy Virgin, my red curls!” then, 
dashing off his white cap, which he had 
until then worn, like his double, so as 
nearly to conceal one eye, he thrust be- 
neath the Questore’s nose his bullet head, 
very scantily covered with lank shining 
black hair, which certainly looked as if no 
human power or art could ever induce it 
to curl for love or money. 

Even the Questore collapsed at this 
failure, though he angrily commanded the 
roar of laughter which followed it to cease. 
But he clearly felt that he was hopelessly 
off the scent; and after a few words with 
the captain (who, as he had never seen the 
false Matteo other than in his blackened 
and begrimed condition, was probably as 
innocent as he appeared), he departed, 
evidently in an abominable temper, and 
looking like a man convinced very much 
against his will. 

Once more we all retired to rest, and 
immediately after the anchor was raised, 
and we steamed out of the port. We had 
been about half an hour at sea, when an 
irresistible impulse came over me to see 
what the mysterious steward might be 
doing. The vessel was silent and dark, 
but I could not bring myself to believe 
that the philosopher, after achieving so 
signal a triumph, was already asleep. I 
stole cautiously to the door of his little 
cabin, and 
dark, but 


ped in. It was empty and 
Ptancied I heard sounds of 


smothered laughter in the chief saloon. I 
ushed the door a little way open, and be- 
ld the steward seated by the side of the 


genuine Matteo, on the table. An empty 
champagne bottle lay on the floor; an- 
other, half empty, stood upon the table be- 
tween them, and at the moment I looked 
in upon them, they were clinking their 
glasses joyously together, softly repeating, 
with intense enjoyment, the impudent 
toast, “ Evviva il Signor Questore!” 
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The air of unrestrained, rollicking jol- 
lity of our sententious philosopher irri- 
tated me so much that, without pausing 
to reflect, I opened the door upon them, 
saying — 

“It’s all very well to laugh at the Ques- 
tore, steward, but there were those pres- 
ent whom all your cleverness had not de- 
ceived; I saw this man come alongside, 
and I saw the Matteo of the false stomach 
row away.” 

The effect upon the two was like a thun- 
derclap, and they gazed first at me and 
then at each other with faces of blank dis- 
may. The steward, however, quickly re- 
covered himself, and springing off the 
table, he fell on his knees before me, ex- 
claiming — ‘ 

“The signora knew all, and the signora 
held her peace! Blessed be the good 
English signora, who knows when to hold 
her tongue! Blessed be the good Eng- 
lish nation which always protects the un- 
fortunate |” 

And there was the imperturbable 
philosopher reverently kissing my hand, 
with ‘the tears streaming down his 
cheeks ! 

“ Enough, enough! ” I said, feeling much 
discomposed at this display of emotion; 
“I did not come here to say this, I 
merely came to ask, what o’clock is it, 
steward ?” 

“Tt is nearly two hours after midnight, 
signora; but we left the port almost two 
hours behind time, on account of those 
accursed »” then, resuming his com- 
pany manner, he said, “but the represen- 
tatives of a government that is beloved 
and respected by the nation are always 
welcome.” 

“Nearly two hours after midnight!” 
thought I, as I returned to the ladies’ 
cabin. “ Well, this has been the most be- 
wildering day I ever passed in my life, but 
certainly it has not been dull.” 





A paper, read to the Academy of Science, 
Paris, during the siege, gives some very inter- 
esting information about the great cold experi- 
enced there, and its occurrence in former years. 
In the fifty years from 1816 to 1866, the aver- 
age temperature of the month of December has 
been 8°54° Centigrade above zero, but Decem- 
ber, 1870, gave an average of 1°07 C. below 
zero, thus showing how far below the average 
the cold of last year was. Inthe Annales de la 
Société Metéorologique, vol. v., 1861, is a pa- 
per by M. Renou, “ On the Periodicity of Great 





Cold.”” In this he shows that about every forty 
years there comes round a series of cold winters, 
in general five or six together, of which the 
central one is the coldest of all. His researches 
extend back to the fifteenth century, but to take 
recent times he notices.the great frosts and cold 
winters which group themselves round the years 
1709, 1748, 1789-90, and again in 1829-30. 
From these facts he predicted in 1860 that 
there would be a group of severe winters round 
the winter of 1870-71. Nature. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Tuts is no sensational or exceptional 
history, but one that might happen — does 
happen — continually. e persons there- 
in described are just ordinary people, 
neither ideally good nor extraordinarily 
bad. Not so weak as to be the mere sport 
of circumstances, yet human enough to be 
influenced thereby, as we all are. In short, 
neither heroes nor heroines, but men and 
women— the men and women of whom 
society is mainly composed, and for which 
it has to legislate. 

Hannah Thelluson was no heroine, Ber- 
nard Rivers no hero; and they had not 
lived many days under the same roof be- 
fore they made that mutual discovery 
—more especially as they had plenty of 
spare time in which to make it; for, the 
fine autumn melting in continuous rain, no 
visitors came near the House on the Hill. 
Not even from the Moat-House. Miss 
Thelluson had called there, as she prom- 
ised ; but the family were out driving. 
Next day a footman brought her the cards 
of Lady and the Misses Rivers, with an 
apology for not calling, on account of the 
rain. 

“They will ask you to dinner next; my 
people are very particular on points of eti- 
quette,” observed Mr. Rivers, evidently 
annoyed. 

But Hannah was not annoyed at all. 
Not even when the invitation never came, 
and the rain cleared up; yet somehow or 
other she had been nearly three weeks at 
Easterham without having once met her 
brother-in-law’s family. 

Of Mr. Rivers himself she had enough 
and to spare. It is a severe trial for any 
two people to be thrown on one another's 
exclusive society —at meal times and all 
other times that politeness requires — 
striving in, a hopeless manner to make 
conversation, eager to find out and seize 
upon the smallest point of mutual interest 
which will break the dull monotony of the 
time. What they were to her brother-in- 
law Hannah could not tell, but to her the 
first four days seemed like fourteen. 

It was not from the dulness, which she 
would have put up with, being a very patient 
woman; but Mr. Rivers sometimes vexed 
her exceedingly. His desultory, lazy way 
of hanging about the house; his variable- 
ness; his irritability; and, above all, his 
indifference and carelessness about every- 
body end everything, were —to a woman 
who all her life had found plenty to do, and 
if she could not find work, made it — ut- 
terly incomprehensible. a: 
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“ But I suppose it is because I am a wo- 
man, and have never been used to live with 
any man—except my father, and he was 
not a man, he was an angel!” 

So she argued with herself, and “did her 
duty,” as she considered it, to the full ; plac- 
ing herself at Mr. Rivers’s beck and call 
every hour in the day, following him about 
obediently, as he evidently liked to be fol- 
lowed, for his craving after sympathy and 
his horror of solitude were almost painful 
to witness ; in short, trying to devote her- 
self to him as a nurse does to a sickly, 
naughty child — naughty because sickly. 
But she did not enjoy this task. His un- 
happy, restless face made her heart ache; 
his aimless, useless life afflicted her con- 
science. A man, a father, a clergyman, 
surely he was made for better things. If 
heaven had taken away his delights, his 
duties still were left to him. He ought to 
rouse himself. 

And one day, driven almost to despera- 
tion by the way in which he had done noth- 
ing hour after hour but moon about and 
“bother” her, as an idle melancholy man 
does bother a busy woman —and Hannah 
had not been twenty-four hours in that 
chaotic, headless house before her head and 
hands were quite full of business —she 
ventured to hint this. 

“Work!” he answered. “I have. no 
work; nothing that Icare todo. She al- 
ways did everything with me; we went 
about the parish together; she used to call 
herself my curate in petticoats; and the 
curate was much more useful than the vicar 
I believe. Oh, Hannah! you knew what 
she was, but you never knew what she was 
to me!” 

A tender idealization, perhaps; but the 
sister felt it deeply. Every memory of 
poor Rosa was most sacred to her heart 
too. 

“But,” she reasoned, “is there nothi 
you could do, if only for Rosa’s sake ? 
She could not bear to see the parish neg- 
lected, as you say it is. She would like 
you to look after the poor and the sick, and 
carry them comfort.” 

“T carry comfort!” 

“ Those can, who have known sorrow.” 

The widower looked at her, uncompre- 
hendingly, with his wild, wistful, miserable 
eyes—this woman s80 quiet, so gentle, yet 
somewhat sad too. 

“ You have known sorrow ?” 

“T have.” 

“Can you teach me how to bear mine?” 

What she answered was very little; but 
it was to the pupae. something like what 
the Lord said to the man sick of palsy — 
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what He says to every man who is ro 
under the paralysis of grief, “ Rise up an 
walk!” She told him in plain words, that 
instead of sitting at home to mourn, he 
ought to go out and work. 

“T would, only I have no heart to go 
alone. There is an endless number of 
parish visits due — where she always went 
with me. ud 

He hesitated. Hannah hesitated too. 
It seemed usurping so pointedly the place 
of the dead; and yet — that dreary, help- 
less, appealing look of the lonely man! 

“ If you like — that is, if you do not dis- 
like my coming, and I can be of any use to 

ou pee ” 
ha Would you go with me? That would 
be so very kind. Only this muddy, damp 
da seeeiees ” 

4 Oh, I never mind mud or rain!” 

“ Nor trouble, nor fatigue, nor anything 
else unpleasant, so long as you can doa 
kindness. She always said so, and now I 
have found it out myself.” 

Hannah smiled. Until now she had no 
idea whether her brother-in-law liked her 
or not, and she was not above the pleas- 
antness of being liked. “ Suppose, then, 


I go and put on my bonnet at once?” 
And as she didso she caught a — of her 


own face in the glass smiling. “If he likes 
me I may get some influence over him, so as 
to make my duty easier. And I will try 
to see his faults less plain, and his good 
points plainer, as people should who are 
obliged to live together. How shall I be 
able to teach my little girlie to love her 
father if I do not love him myself a little ? 
I may in time!” 

And she went down-stairs with a more 
cheerful heart. 

After that, nearly every day, she and 
“the parson” went out together, and he 
made her acquainted with all the poor 
ogy in the village;— only the poor. 

e few big houses there were, taking 
their cue from the biggest of all—the 
Moat-House—or from some other mys- 
terious reason, into which Miss Thelluson 
did not care to penetrate, but which ap- 
parently annoyed Mr. Rivers a good deal 
—of these she saw nothing. They did 
not call. “ 

Little she cared! Every minute of her 
day was occupied. House-hold affairs, 

arish work, the endless help. that her 

rother-in-law soon came to expect from 
her; often Hannah smiled to herself at 
finding that before her new life had lasted 
twenty days, she was growing a buiser 
woman than ever —to busy too mind out- 
side things. Besides, in addition to all 
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this, there had come over her a change 
which made her feel as if outside things 
never could affect her any more. She had 
fallen in love. 

Smile not, readers, masculine readers 
especially, who think that we women can 
fall in love with nothing but your noble 
selves. The object of Hannah’s passion 
was only —a baby! , 

People say that babies are all alike; 
but it is those who do not discriminate 
them or love them, who take no. interest 
in that wonderful and most pathetic sight 
—the growth of ahumansoul. Ay, anda 
child’s soul begins to grow almost as soon 
as it is born. Within three months— 
mothers know— you can almost see it 
growing. At least in most children. 

Now, at nine months old, little Rosie 
Rivers was an actual individual character, 
with an individual soul. It had shone out 
of her eyes that very first morning when 
she opened and fixed them on her aunt, 
who sat beside her, watching for her 
waking. And when Hannah took the lit- 
tle white bundle in her arms, Rosie first 
drew ‘herself back, and with grave, sad, 
appealing eyes, intently contemplated the 
stranger. “Who are you? What do 
you want with me? Are you going to be 
kind to me?” said the mute little face, as 
plain as any words. Then, as if satisfied 
with her investigation, she slowly dropped 
her head on her aunt’s shoulder, and Han- 
nah pressed her passionately to her breast. 

Thus they fell in love —the woman and 
the child — and the love grew day by day 
ina miraculous—no! in not any mirac- 
ulous way. Children have a heavenly in- 
stinct in finding good people and people 
that love them, in whom they may salty 
trust. Ere two days were over Rosie 
would leave anybody to go to her aunt’s 
arms. As for Hannah, she could not get 
enough of her felicity. Had she not 
longed for this, ay, ever since she had 
dressed up her big doll in her own half- 
worn baby-clothes, and caressed it with 
all a mother’s devotedness, at eleven years 
old? To have a baby—a baby of her 
very own, as it were — for nurse had given 
warning at once— it was perfect content. 
Every minute that she could steal from 
Rosie’s father she gave to the child ; — she 
would have liked to be in the nursery all 
day long. When wearied out with Mr. 
Rivers’s restlessness, saddened by his 
gloomy face, she would fly for refuge to 
that a room —her own room— 
which she had made as cosy and pretty as 
she could, and find it a heaven of peace; 
for the bright little face, the happy little 
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voice, were something nearer heaven than 
anything her life had yet known. 

It might not have been the same with 
all children; but the poor motherless 
Rosie was a very original child. Small, 
quiet, gentle, pale, there was yet in the 
baby-mouth a firm little will of its own, 
and in the serious eyes a strange out- 
looking, as if seeing something grown-up 
a could not see —seeking, per- 

aps, the mother she was never to know. 
Very soon Hannah learnt to think that 
tiny face unlike all the faces she had 
ever beheld. Not that it was —— 
poor Rosie was wholly unworthy, phy- 
sically, of her handsome father and beauti- 
ful mother — but it had such a world of 
changeful meanings in it; it was such a 
wonderful thing to study and marvel over. 
In its peaceful, heavenly dumbness it 
seemed to come to the lonely, shut-up 
woman like a face out of the unknown 
world. 

Such a companion Rosie wastoo! Miss 


Thelluson was accustomed to big pupils, 
and fond as she was of children, they 
sometimes worried her; but this soft, 
silent creature, with its pretty ways, its 
speechless yet intelligible wants, only 
soothed her, and that inexpressibly. She 


would sit or lie for hours on the nursery 
floor with Rosie crowing over her, investi- 
gating her watch, her keys, her hair, her 
dress, with that endless pursuit of knowl- 
edge under difficulties peculiar to infants 
who are just catching hold of the key of 
mystery which unlocks to them the mar- 
vellous visible world. 

And the world invisible—even that 
seemed to be very near about this little 
child. The words, “in heaven their angels 
do always behold the face of my Father 
which is in heaven,” were always coming 
into Hannah’s mind; and the awful pun- 
ishment of those who sin against “one of 
these little ones,” seemed to be only natu- 
ral and just. 

“ You seem very fond of that baby,” said 
Mr. Rivers, one day when she had tried to 
make it an attractive drawing-room guest 
for about a quarter of an hour. 

“Fond of” — what an idle, unmeaning 
word! Why, Rosie was a treasure that 
one of God’s angels had dropped into her 
arms straight from the Father’s house, and 
bade her cherish it and make it into an 
immortal soul, fit for His kingdom on earth, 
which is one with His kingdom in heaven. 
This was how Hannah felt when she 
watched the child. But she said nothing. 
How could Mr. Rivers, or any man, under- 
stand? Who could put into any father’s 
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face the mother-look of the Virgin Mary? 

As she stood there, with Rosie leaning 
across her shoulder, and patting auntie’s 
cheek with that little dimpled hand, Mr. 
Rivers, who had travelled half over Eu- 
rope, and knew every Madonna by heart, 
called her to look at herself, for she and 
the child were just the picture of a certain 
Holy Family he named. 

The colour came painfully into Hannah’s 
cheek. She, too, like Mary, could have 
sung her Magnificat; all to herself— her 

uiet, ionely self. What had she done 
that heaven should send her this blessing 
—she, a solitary woman of thirty years 
old? As she carried away little Rosie — 
who was quite too much for papa, except 
in the character of a Raffaellesque bambino, 
and for about the space of ten minutes — 
she oo the child passionately to her 
heart. It had never beat so warmly, so 
hopefully, since her Arthur died. 
is was on a Sunday morning, the first 
sunshiny Sunday since her arrival, and as 
Miss Thelluson and her brother-in-law 
walked together through the bright-look- 
ing village, all the neighbours turned out 
in their best clothes to go to church and 
criticise the stranger. Easterham was a 
sufficiently small place for everybody, to 
know everybody; and Hannah was fully 
aware she was running the gauntlet of in- 
numerable eyes — “ upper-class” eyes: 
among the poor she was already well 
known. But this was the first time she 
had taken her public place in the parish — 
the first time, for many a long year, that 
she had walked to church arm-in-arm 
(country fashion, he offered his .and she 
accepted it) with a man, and a man that 
belonged to her. It felt — not exactly un- 
comfortable, but — strange. . 

Her brother-in-law, however, seemed 
quite at ease, and every person who came 
up to speak to him he carefully introduced 
to “My sister — Miss Thelluson.” Some- 
times it was “sister-in-law,” but always 
pointedly “sister.” 

“ He is not in the least ashamed of me — 
no more than he was of his wife,” thought 
she, with a certain comfort. For if she 
had been much given to mind ‘outside 
things it might have struck her that this 
handsome young man, with his Norman 
ancestry, his easy fortune, and his position 
as heir presumptive to one of the first 
families in the county, was a strong con- 
trast to a quiet, rather old-fashioned gov- 
erness — even though she was his wife’s 
sister. Butif she had also been a duchess 
he could not have shown her more tender 
politeness, and Hannah was grateful. 
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It was only when he looked towards the 
wicket-gate which divided the church from 
the Moat-House, of which it seemed orig- 
inally to have been a mere appurtenance, 
that his countenance fell. 

“TI see my people coming.. We must 
stop and speak to them. It will be best, 
as you sit in the same pew, and as — as we 
may have to goto lunch. They generally 
expect me on Sundays. 

“ But not me —oh, I hope not. I want 
to be at home to give Rosie her dinner.” 
And Hannah, with a nervousness for which 
she despised herself, shrank back from the 
fashionable elderly lady and her four fash- 
ionable daughters, who seemed to fill up 
the whole of the yew avenue, quite shut- 
ting out little old Sir Austin, who came 
tottering after on his gold-headed stick. 

“Never mind Rosie, for once. If they 
ask you, do not refuse, pray,” whispered 
Mr. ioe He seemed excessively fond 
of, or painfully subservient to, his family 
—a family which appeared to Hannah 
very much like most other county families 
— well-looking, well-bred, well-educated, 
and exceedingly well-dressed. Among the 
odd fancies that flitted across her mind — 
she had had a keen sense of humour, and 
even a slight turn for satire, in her youth 
—was the comical suggestion — What 
would they be without their clothes ? 
That is, how would they look or feel if 
dressed like workhouse-women, or labour- 
ers’ wives — or, still worse, in the red che- 
mise of Charlotte Corday or the white 
sheet of Jane Shore? They looked so 
very proper — those five ladies, sweeping 
one after the other down the church aisle, 
end kneeling, not a fold awry in their dra- 
peries, round their respectable square pew 
— that, to imagine them placed in tragical 
or anywise exceptional circumstances, 
where the trappings of worldly formality 
had oe off them, and they had to feel 
and act like common creatures of flesh and 
blood, seemed a thing impossible. 

Foolish thoughts these were, perhaps ; 
but they were partly owing to her brother- 
in-law’s sermon, which was exceedingly 
common-place. He had said himself, over- 
night, that he felt not the slightest interest 
in his sermons, and only did them mechani- 
cally, not believing them at all. It looked 
like it; and as Miss Thelluson listened — 
or rather tried hard not to, for listening 
irritated her so— she wished that instead 
of being in church she were sitting on the 
sunny lawn, beside that little white daisy 
with a pink hood, which, as she kissed it 
before leaving, had looked up to her with 
eyes in which were written the best ser- 
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mons in the world — eyes that seemed as 
if only an hour ago they had seen the 
angels. 

As Hannah thought of them, she forgot 
Lady Rivers, with her withered but still 
red — ah! far too red —cheeks, and the 
Misses Rivers, with their fashionable 
clothes. What were they to her? Had 
she not her baby — her little Rose of June. 
The dainty, soft, round, innocent thing! 
how sweet she must be looking now in her 
midday sleep at home! —It was the first 
time that even in thought Miss Thelluson 
had called her brother-in-law’s house 
“home.” She did so now, for her baby 
was there. | 

Her baby, and no one else’s; for no one 
seemed to take the smallest interest in it. 
After service, the procession of five silk 
gowns, with women inside them, sailed 
slowly back down the yew avenue, and 
through the garden to the beautiful old 
Moat-House ; but nobody asked after baby, 
Neither grandmamma nor aunts seemed to 
remember there was such a creature in 
the world. Hannah hugged herself half 
indignantly, half exultingly, in the fact. 
Her baby was all her own. 

The Rivers family were perfectly polite 
to her. The invitation to lunch was given, 
and — chiefly because of the anxiety she 
saw in her brother-in-law’s eyes — ac- 
cepted; so they sat down all together in 
the grand old dining-room, with genera- 
tions of defunct Riverses watching them 
from the walls. The conversation was 
quite general, and rather insipid; indeed, 
Hannah could not help thinking how very 
dull was the company of grown-up people 
after that of her baby. Her baby! whose 
dumb intelligence was such an infinite 
mystery, such an endless interest. She 
longed to be back at home with Rosie; 
nevertheless she did her best, for Mr. 
Rivers’s sake, to be pleasant, and when — 
he having a christening and a funeral, 
though there was no second service — he 
asked her to wait for him, that they might 
walk home together, she sat down again to 
endure another hour of the foolish heart- 
ache which mothers understand, when they 
are kept away for a good many hours from 
the helpless creature that depends on them 
so entirely. 

The bright day had settled into autumnal 
rain, so the family party gathered round 
the fire —doing nothing, of course, as it 
was Sunday. Sir Austin openly fell 
asleep ; Lady Rivers took up a huge Bible 
and “ meditated ” — nodding a good deal 
at intervals; the girls began, sotto voce, 
that desultory gossiping which is supposed 
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to be so much more Sabbatical than books 
or work. They were all pretty girls — 
nay, rather pleasant girls, these four pater- 
nal aunts of little Rosie ; and her maternal 
aunt tried hard to get acquainted with 
them, and find out what was really in 
them. But, of late years, Hannah’s life 
had been so much spent with children, and 
so little with young ladies, that she found 
herself completely at sea, and watching 
these specimens of modern womanh 
with the grave, perplexed criticism of an 
elder generation. 

“Will my Rosie grow up thus?” she 
thought to herself. “Will she talk about 
‘jolly,’ and ‘green,’ and ‘the maternal 
parent,’ and ‘the governor?’ Will there 
come into her little innocent head such 
very odd ideas about love and marriage?” 
(One of the girls was engaged, and the 
others evidently hoped to be, ere long). 
“Is she to grow up a little Miss Rivers, 
after the pattern of these ?” 

Not if auntie can help it, answered 
auntie’s quiet, strong heart, as the awful- 
ness of her self-imposed duty, extending 
far into future years, came upon her with 
double force. A boy would have belonged 


to his father, and been made naturally and 
wholly a Rivers, but a girl —this little 


unwelcome girl—was hers and Rosa’s. 
Might not baby grow up to be the found- 
ress of a new family, the mother of many 
sons? This childiess old maid, whose race 
was done, built up no end of castles in the 
air for her niece Rosie. In which, I am 
afraid—and yet in time to come Miss 
Thelluson was not sorry, but glad of this 
— Rosie’s father had not the slightest 
share. 

She fell into such a dream about the 
child—even in the midst of the young 
ladies’ chatter — that she quite started 
when Lady Rivers, suddenly waking up, 
and most anxious to appear as if she had 
never been sleeping, put a sudden ques- 
tion. 

“ By-the-bye, Miss Thelluson, I hear you 
have discharged Anne Savage, and taken 
a new nursery-maid ?” 

“Mrs. Savage gave me warning herself, 
but I was not sorry, as I prefer a younger 
woman,” said Hannah quietly. 

“That, pardon me, is a mistake. I 
always made a point that my head nurse 
should be over forty.” 

“But you had a nursery full of chil- 
dren; I have only Rosie.” 

“Oh, by-the-bye, how is Rosie?” cried 
one of the girls. But as she did not wait 
for an answer, Hannah never gave it. 

“And who is your new nurse?” said 
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'grandmamma, in a rather severe grand- 
| motherly tone. 

“Grace Dixon, sister, I believe, to those 

Dixons of whom the village is so full. It 

;was Mrs. John Dixon, the blacksmith’s 
wife, who recommended her to me. She 
said you knew the family well.” 

“Miss Thelluson seems to have ac- 
quainted herself with Easterham people 
as if she had lived here all her days, — or 
meant to do so,” said the eldest Miss Riv- 
ers, who was at times a little sharp of 
speech. She was nearly twenty-eight, and 
still Miss Rivers, which she did not like at 
all. 

“No, I do not mean to live at Easter- 
ham all my days,” returned Hannah, glad 
of an opportunity to remove any false im- 
pression the family might have of her 
coming to take entire possession of her 
brother-in-law, and rule rampant over 
; him all the rest of his life, as evidently 
| they thought he might be ruled. “On the 

contrary, I earnestly hope my stay here 
will be short; that your brother may soon 
find a good wife, and need me no more.” 

“ So you approve of second marriages ? ” 

“Yes,” said Hannah, swallowing down 
|a slight pang. “Yes. Ina case like this, 
‘most decidedly. I think the wisest thing 

Mr. Rivers could do would be to marry 
again, after due time. That is, if he mar- 
ried the right woman.” 

“What do you mean by ‘the right 
woman ?’” asked Lady Rivers. 

“One who will make a good mother as 
| well as a good wife. In his first choice a 
‘man has only to think of himself, in 
a second marriage he has usually to 
consider not only himself, but his chil- 
dren.” 

“T don’t fancy Bernard will be in any 
haste to marry again. He was very, very | 
fond of poor Rosa.” 

It was Adeline, the youngest, who said 
this; and Hannah’s heart warmed to her 
— the first who had called her dead sister 
“ Rosa,” or, indeed, spoken of her at all. 
To Adeline she turned for information 
about the Dixon family, and especially 
about the girl Grace, whom she had taken 
chiefly upon instinct, because she had a 
kind, sweet, good face —a sad face, too, 
,as if she had known trouble; and had, 
| indeed, begged for the place, because “ her 

heart was breaking for want of a child to 
| look after.” 

“ What an odd thing tosay! Well, my 
‘heart wouldn’t break for that, at any 
| rate,” laughed Adeline. “But really I can 
i tell you nothing about the poor people of 

Easterham. We have no time to go about 
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as your sisterdid. Bernard ought to know. 
Here he comes.” 

Hannah looked up, almost glad to see 
Mr. Rivers return. His society was not 
lively, but it was less dull than that of his 
sisters. Just to keep conversation going 
—for it had reached a very low ebb —she 
explained to him the matter under discus- 
sion, but he seemed to have forgotten all 
about it. 

“If you remember, I brought the girl 
into your study, and you liked her appear- 
ance, and said I might engage her at 
once.” 

“Did I? then of course it is all right. 
Why talk it over any more? I assure 
you, girls, one of Miss Thelluson’s great 
merits is that she does not talk things 
over. As I always tell her, she can act 
for herself, and never need consult me on 
anything.” 

“ But you ought to be consulted,” broke 
in Lady Rivers, “and in this matter 
especialiy. My dear Bernard, are you 
aware that, in your position, you ought to 
be very cautious? Miss Thelluson—a 
stranger — is of course ignorant of certain 
facts; otherwise Grace Dixon is the very 
last person she ought to bring into your 
household.” 

“Why so? The Dixons are an excel- 
lent family; have lived at Easterham 
Farm half as long as the Rivers have lived 
at the Moat-House.” 

“It is the more pity,” said Lady Rivers, 
drawing herself up. “My dear Bernard, 
you have surely forgotten; and the sub- 
ject is a little awkward to speak of before 
Miss Thelluson and the girls.” 

Hannah sat silent, expecting one of 
those sad stories only too common in all 
villages. And yet Grace Dixon looked so 
sad — so innocent, and her kindly and very 
respectable sisters had not seemed in the 
least ashamed of her. 

“T cannot guess what you mean, Lady 
Rivers,” said Become irritably. “I know 
nothing against the Dixons. The daugh- 
ters were all well-conducted, and the 
sons —— ” 

“Tt was one of the sons. 
had better not mention it.” 

The good lady had a habit of “not men- 


But perhaps I 


tioning” facts, which, nevertheless, she, 


allowed to leak out patently enough; 
and another habit of saying, in the sweet- 
est way, the most unpleasant things. Her 
step-son had winced under them more 
than once to-day ; as, Hannah noticed, he 
did now. Still he replied, with perfect 
politeness — 

“TI think you had better mention it. It 
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cannot be anything very bad or I should 
have remembered it. Though I do for- 

t things often — often,” added he, re- 

psing into his usual dreary manner. 

“Tf you will rouse yourself, you surely 
will remember this, and the discussion 
there was about it one evening here: a 
discussion in which your wife took part, 
and gave her opinion, though it was an 
opinion contrary to your own, and mine.” 

Bernard’s countenance changed, as it 
did at the slightest mention of his lost 
darling. “Yes; I recall the matter now,” 
he said, and stopped suddenly. 

But Lady Rivers went on triumphant. 
“The scandal, Miss Thelluson, though I 
must apologize for referring to it before 

ou, was just this. One of the brothers 

ixon lost his wife, and six months after 
wanted to marry her sister, who had been 
keeping his house. He actually came to 
Mr. Rivers, as her clergyman, and asked 
him to marry them. A marriage, you un- 
derstand, within the forbidden degrees — 
between a man and his deceased wife’s 
sister.” 

She looked hard at Hannah, as if ex- 
pecting her to be confused; but she was 
not: no more than when Lady Dunsmore 
had referred, though in a much more di- 
rect way, to the same subject. It was one 
so entirely removed from herself and her 
own personality, that she felt no more 
affected by it than she should have been 
if in Lord Dunsmore’s drawing-room she 
had heard some one telling a story of how 
a father eloped with his children’s govern- 
ess. Of course such things were, but they 
did not concern her in the least. 

Her entire innocence and composure 
seemed to shame even Lady Rivers; to 
Mr. Rivers, though at first he had coloured 
sensitively, they gave self-possession at 
once. 

“Yes,” he said, “I remember the whole 
story now. Dixon did come and ask me 
to marry him to his sister-in-law, which of 
course I refused, as it was against both 
the canon law and the law of the land.” 

“ And the law of God also,” said Lady 
Rivers sharply. 

“ That Tdid not argue; it was no busi- 
ness of mine. I was rather sorry for the 
man—he seemed to have no ill intent; 
but the marriage was impossible. How- 
ever, this does not concern the rest of the 
Dixon family or the new nursemaid. 
What about her?” 

But as often as he tried to slide away 
from the unpleasant topic his step-mother 
pertinaciously slid back again. 

“Excuse me; I think it does concern 
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the rest of the family. No one can touch 
itch without being defiled, and a scandal 
ike this affects every one connected with 
it. How did it end, Bernard ?” 

“T cannot tell.’ Probably Dixon went 
to some other and less — clergy- 
man, or some distant parish, where they 
could put up banns and be married with- 
out being known; or, probably, he went 
back and they lived together without 
being married at all. Such cases hap- 
~ continually. But why speak of them ? 
s it necessary to speak of unpleasant 
things?” 

Yet the way he himself spoke of them, 
with a mixture of directness and grave 
simplicity, as only a pure-hearted man 
ever does speak, struck Hannah much. 
Also his quiet way of getting over an ex- 
tremely awkward position, which to avoid 
would have been more awkward still. 
But Lady Rivers would not let him 
alone. 

“ And I suppose you think now, as I 
remember Mrs. Bernard did at the time, 
that you were wrong in refusing to marry 
the man ?” 

“No; I was right.. I have been simi- 
larly applied to many times since, for the 
poor have strangely confused notions on 


this point, and I have always refused. 
The law makes these people brothers and 


sisters, therefore they cannot possibly be 
married. But, my dear Lady Teen let 
us leave a topic which really does not con- 
cern us. e matter of moment now, 
Aunt Hannah,” turning towards her with 
the smile of a worried man who knows 
that there at least he shall find rest, “is 
that you and I must leave this warm fire- 
side and walk home through the wet to- 
gether, unless, indeed, we make up our 
minds to swim.” 

The perfect feedom, and yet friendly re- 
spect of his manner, healed over all the 
discourtesies which Lady Rivers had so 
remorselessly inflicted. Miss Thelluson 
rose, thankfully enough, and they two 
started off in the pelting rain, for nobody 
ever thought of ordering the Moat-House 
carriage on a Sunday. Besides, Hannah 
never minded weather, and the storm 
seemed almost to do her brother-in-law 
good. Like all really manly men, he was 
roused and cheered by the necessity of 
fighting against something; perhaps, also, 
of protecting something. He wrapped his 
sister-in-law well up, and sustained her 
steps carefully against the wild equinoctial 
blast, which was almost like pressing 
against a stone wall. 

After they quitted the Moat-House, Mr. 
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Rivers never referred to the matter which 
had been so obstinately and unpleasantly 
discussed in their presence. He seemed 
at once to accept it and ignore it, as those 
should whom fate has placed in any anom- 
alous or difficult position that lays them 
open to many annoyances; which must, 
nevertheless, be borne, and are best borne 
with complete indifference. Hannah took 
her lesson from him; not without a cer- 
tain respect, deeper than she had yet felt 
— and did the same. 

They parted in the hall, he to go into 
his study, she to run eagerly up-stairs, 
drawn thither by the little merry voice 
which was heard through the nursery-door 
chattering its utterly unintelligible Eng- 
lish. Hannah’s face brightened into some- 
thing almost like beauty at the sound. 
Rosa’s father stopped to say — 

“You are getting very fond of my 
child!” 

“It would be strange if I were not. Is 
she not my niece — my own flesh and 
blood? And, besides, I don’t think there 
ever was sucha child!” cried foolish Aunt 
Hannah. “Just look there!” 

The little round rosy face —it was rosy 
now, having grown so already in the pleas- 
ant new nursery, and under incessant lov- 
ing care —was looking through the bal- 
ustrades, making a vain effort to say 
“Peep!” at least so Rosie’s imaginative 
female worshippers declared it to be. Be- 
hind appeared Grace Dixon’s pale, kind, 
sweet looks, moved almost into cheerful- 
ness by the brightness of baby’s. A 
pretty sight, and for the first time it 
seemed to bring a ray of a sunshine into 
the widower’s household. He sighed, but 
his sigh was less forlorn. 

“How happy the child looks! Poor 
Rosie, she is not in the least like her 
mother — except in that sunshiny na- 
ture of hers. I hope she may keep it 
always.” 

“JT hope so too, and I believe she will. 
I did not think her pretty at first ; but 
never — never was there such a touching 
child.” 

“Tt is your doing, then.” . 

“ And Grace’s, too. She has been quite 
different even these few days since Grace 
had her. I hope,” and here Hannah ' 
could not help colouring a little, “I hope 
you will not require me to send away 
Grace ?” 

“No.” Mr. Rivers paused a minute, 
and then said gravely: “I am sorry that 
anything should have vexed you to-day. 
Do not mind grandmama; she speaks 
thoughtlessly sometimes; but she means 
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no harm. She likes interfering now and 
then; but you can bear that, I know. 
Remember, I will always uphold you 
in matters concerning Rosie or the house- 
hold, or anything else that you think right.” 


HANNAH. 


“Thank you,” replied Hannah warmly. 
She shook me | the hand he gave, and 
ran up-stairs to “ Auntie’s darling ” with a 
light heart. 





Preserving Woop From Decay.— By the 
process of Mr. Archibald B. Tripler, of New 
Orleans, wood is said to be preserved from decay 
in the following manner: — The wood is cut into 
two or more equal parts or slabs. These pieces 
are bored at equal distances to receive the tre- 
nails to unite them, and they are immersed in a 
solution of coal-tar and powdered charcoal, 
either hot or cold, in equal or unequal parts, 
which not only thoroughly impregnates the 
slabs with carbon, but coats the surface with an 
adhesive material, so that when put together 
their adjacent sides will adhere together, and 
form interior partitions or walls of antiseptic or 
preservative agents, extending from one end of 
each slab to the other. These slabs are then 
united with trenails, or double pins, in such a 
manner as to lock them as firmly and solidly as 
if they were one piece. The timber thus pre- 
pared is immersed in a solution consisting of 
asphaltum, or mineral pitch, 80 parts; sulphur, 
5 parts; arsenic, 5 parts; coal-tar, 5 parts; 

wdered charcoal, 5 parts — in all, 100 parts. 

is solution will cover the surface, and fill up 
the joints and crevices between the slabs, ren- 
dering them impervious to water, and effectually 
reventing atmospheric decomposition by insu- 
ting it from the decaying influences of the ele- 
ments. 


We have heard not little, during the Franco- 
German war, of requisitioning and pillage on 
the part of the German armies. A reputation 
for contempt of the difference between meum 
and tuum in a hostile country seems to have 
been obtained by the soldiery of Germany little 
short of two centuries and a half ago,as ap- 

rs from the following extract from Fuller’s 
**Church History,’’ Book XI. sec. 8, par. 83. 
** Contemporary with Malignant was the word, 
Plunder, which some make of Latine originall, 
. from planum dare, to levell, or plane all to 
nothing. Others make it of Dutch extraction, 
as if it were to plume or pluck the feathers of a 
Bird to the bare skin. Sure I am, we first 
heard thereof in the Swedish wars, and if the 
name and thing be sent back from whence it 
came, few English eyes would weep thereat.’’ 
The word was imported into England by soldiers 
who had been in the service of Gustavus Adol- 
phus, who, it will be remembered, headed the 
German Protestants in their contest with the 
House of Austria, Lapse of time has not ap- 
parently weakened the taste then indulged in, 





and still fewer eyes would now be found in 
France to weep at the indulgence of that taste 
being sent back to the place whence it came 
than in the case put by Fuller. 

Pall Mall Gazette. 


WE have great pleasure in announcing that 
the Museum of Natural History at Strasburg 
has escaped the bombardment of the town. One 
shell entered one of the corridors and destroyed 
a small collection of chalk fossils, and a few 
fragments of a shell decapitated two or three 
birds. The concussion caused nearly all the 
glass in the cases to be broken. But the fine 
collections of mammals, of birds, and of fossils, 
the result of many years of labour of Prof. 
Schimper, are perfectly untouched. This has 
not been the case with some of the private col- 
lections in the town, and one, a collection of Eu- 
ropean Lepidoptera, belonging to the Taxider- 
mist of the museum, was scattered into dust. 

Nature. 


Tue first part of the new Italian ‘* Archivio 
per l’Antropologia e la Etnologia ’’ has appeared 
at Florence. Dr. Paolo Mantegazza edits the 
anthropological part of the book, and Dr. Felice 
Finzi the ethnological part. It contains an in- 
troductory essay on Anthropology and Ethnolo- 
gy, by Dr. F. Finzi, and several papers by Profs. 
Mantegazza, Giglioli, and others. 


Amone strange evidences of linguistic migra- 
tion we note, in the proceedings of a local Bible 
Society in Natal, a large importation of Scrip- 
tures in the ‘‘ Tamil ’’ language for distribution 
among the Coolies employed in the sugar-plan- 
tations, Thus the Dravidian languages are in- 
troduced into South Africa, Atheneum. 


Two natives of the Garrow Hills in Madras 
are to be trained as vaccinators to practise in 
their tribe, which suffers severely from small- 
pox. On the other hand the villages in Kun- 
nool oppose the entrance of vaccinators by force, 


and hide their children in the jungle. 
Nature. 
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PART 11.* 


CHAPTER Il. 


Tue influence of the family of Alberic 
and Theodora still continued, and gave to 
the Papacy three successive - — Bene- 
dict VIIL, in 1012 ; John XIX., his brother, 
in 1024; and Benedict [X., the nephew of 
both, in 1033. Benedict is said to have 
been only ten years of age when, by force 
of sword and purse, he was elected. But 
though there is some doubt as to his age, 
there is none as to the crimes with which 
his life was stained. We have this judg- 
ment on no less authority than that of 
Pope Victor III., who, fifty years after- 
wards, occupied the Papal throne. “I 
have horror to write,” says Victor, “ what 
was the life of Benedict, and how shame- 
ful, corrupt, and execrable it was. After 
he had sufficiently long tormented the 
Romans by his rapine, murders, and 
abominations, the citizens, no longer able 
to tolerate his wickedness, rose and drove 
him from the Pontifical seat.” In his 


stead Silvester III. was chosen, simonia- 
cally; but he had only reigned three 


months when Benedict returned and drove 
him from his chair, “resuming the tiara 
he had lost, but without changing his 
ancient manners.” He again sold the 
Papacy for a large sum to an archpriest 
named John, who took the name of 
Gregory VI., while Benedict retired into 
his castle. When Henry III. arrived in 
Italy there were three Popes: Benedict 
IX., at St. John Lateran; Gregory VL. at 
Sta. Maria Maggiore; and Sylvester, at St. 
Peter’s. All were declared illegitimate, 
and the Emperor added another, who was 
elected, and assumed the name of Clement 
II. The history of the Castle St. Angelo 
is connected with all the crimes and vices 
of this saddest period of ecclesiastical his- 
tory, and there is little satisfaction in re- 
counting them — “non ragionam di lor.” 
Alexander II. was elected Pope in 1061; 
but Henry IV. placed Cadaloo on the 
throne as anti-Pope, under the title of 
Honorius II. Honorius came to Rome the 
succeeding year, and endeavoured by force 
of arms to possess himself of this dignity 
of place, occupying by arms the Leonine 
City and the Vatican. But the Romans, 
under the command of Goffredo, Duke of 
Tuscany, attacked him and nearly suc- 
ceeded in making him prisoner. He was, 


* Part I. Liv. Age. 1390. 
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however, rescued by Cencius, the son of 
the Roman prefect, and conducted in 
safety to the Gsstle St. Angelo, then com- 
manded by Cencius. There he was strictly 
besieged ; and after two years of imprison- 
ment, in constant fear of his life, he finally 
obtained his freedom by paying 300 pounds 
of silver. 

The contest of the Church with the 
imperial varty was not only not deter- 
mined by the death of Alexander II., but 
greatly increased under his successor, the 
celebrated Hildebrand, who came to the 
Papal chair in 1073. He had scarcely 
been seated on the throne two years when 
a conspiracy was formed against him in 
Rome, the author and chief of which was 
the same Cencius who had already sus- 
tained the Pope Cadaloo against Alexan- 
der II. Cencius, who held the Castle St. 
Angelo, had built a high tower on the 
bridge before it, from which he imposed an 
exorbitant toll by force on all who passed. 
The Pontiff, after vainly remonstrating 
with him against this conduct, finally ex- 
communicated him. Irritated by this, 
Cencius allied himself with the King, and 
agreed to make the Pope prisoner and 
bring him to Henry. It was on the night 
of Christmas 1075 that he undertook to 
carry out his project. While Gregory was 
celebrating high mass, according to cus- 
tom, at Sta. Maria Maggiore, Cencius and 
his armed followers burst into the church 
with their swords drawn, and commenced 
cutting and wounding the people on all 
sides. The Pontiff, wounded in the head, 
was then dragged from the altar, despoiled 
of his ornaments, and hurried away to. 

rison in his aube and stole. The popu- 
ace, alarmed at this violence, rushed to 
arms, and gathering at the tower, where 
Gregory was imprisoned, fiercely assaulted 
it. Cencius seeing the dangerous position 
in which he had placed himself, and fearing 
the violence of the people, fell on his knees 
before the Pope begging for pardon. This 
the Pope granted, on condition that he 
should go on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem in 
expiation of his acts; and then, approach- 
ing the window, he made signs to the peo- 
ple raging beneath, with the object of 
pacifying them. But misinterpreting his 
design, and supposing he summoned their 
aid, they broke into the tower, where they 
found him bleeding and wounded. After 
conveying him to a place of safety, they 
then returned and destroyed the tower. 
Cencius, in the mean time, had made his 
escape and fled from the town, ravaging, 
as he went, the Campagna and the lan 
of the Church. 
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This, however, was but the beginning of 
other and more serious and protracted con- 
tests with Henry. The King and the Po 
were both determined men and equally 
jealous of power, but the advantage of 
age and experience was greatly on the side 
of the Pope. Henry had just passed his 
minority, and was only twenty-three years 
old, while Hildebrand was sixty. One of 
the first acts of thePope was to convoke a 
council to suppress the simony and incon- 
tinency of the clergy. This created great 
irritation in the Church, and occasioned a 
temporary schism in the Church of Milan. 
The Conntess Matilda — who, in addition 
to the heritage of the ancient marquisate 
of Tuscany, had acquired, by the death of 
Godfrey of Lorraine and his wife Beatrice 
in 1070, the largest feoff of Italy —es- 
poused the cause of Gregory, and conse- 
crated all her enthusiasm, wealth, and 
influence, to the building up of the papal 
power. Henry, on the contrary, defied 
the Pope, and arrayed his strength against 
the Church. While they were thus drawn 
up against each other, Gregory summoned 
the Emperor to come to Rome on an ap- 
pointed day to answer certain charges 
against him, threatening him with excom- 
munication in case he failed to obey. 
Henry, enraged at this citation, convoked 
a council at Worms, addressed violent let- 
ters to the Pope, and ended by formally 
deposing him, on the accusation of Cardinal 
Hugues le Blanc. To this Gregory retorted 
by a deposition of the King, and anathema 
against him and his followers. Another 
council was then convened at Pavia by thé 
Archbishop of Ravenna, and Gregory, in 
turn, was excommunicated. Upon this a 
considerable and powerful party assembled 
near Mayence and threatened to proceed 
against Henry unless he should come to 
Augsburg and submit to the judgment of 
the Pope. Alarmed at the opposition he 
had raised, Henry decided to submit, and 
accordingly came on to meet the Pope, 
who on his side also advanced; but through 
the persuasions of Matilda, and doubtful 
himself of the intentions and good faith 
of the King, he stopped on his way at the 
fortress of Canossa, one of her strongholds 
in Lombardy. Here he awaited Henry, 
pte more imperious as Henry yielded. 
t last the King acceded to the severe 





conditions of the Pope, and came to 
Canossa. The castle was surrounded by a 
triple wall, and he was admitted within 
the second enclosure, his suite being or- 
dered to remain outside in the first. There 
he deposed his royal robes, retaining upon 
his person nothing to indicate his rank ; 
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and in the bitter cold of winter, standin 
with his naked feet in the snow, he awai 
the orders of Gregory. For three days 
the haughty Pope kept him there fastin 
from morning to night; but on the fourt 
he was admitted, and, kneeling down, in 
the presence of all the Court, he kissed the 
feet of the Pope, and made formal oath of 
submission for the future. But even this 
was not sufficient. Absolution was only 
granted him conditionally. He was ordered 
to appear before a diet of the princes of 
Germany, and prove his innocence. In 
case he succeeded in so doing, he was to 
be allowed to retain his kingdom, other- 
wise he was to be deposed, and submit to 
the rigour of the ecclesiastical law. Henry 
bravely accepted the humiliation at the 
time; but the conduct of the Pope had 
outraged even those of his own party, and 
the Lombard lords indignantly insisted 
that Henry should break with the Pope, or 
that they would break with him. The 
King desired nothing better, so enraged 
was he with the cruel treatment to which 
he had been subjected; and fifteen days 
later he again defied the Pope. The ex- 
communication was renewed, and Henry, 
in his turn, again deposed Gregory in as- 
sembly of the lords and bishops at Brixen ; 
and the Archbishop of Ravenna, the enemy 
of Gregory, was elected Pope in 1081, 
under the title of Clement III. Accompa- 
nied by this anti-Pope, Henry now marched 
ae me, quevuliaing the troops of 
atilda and Gregory, seized on the city, 
where he received the imperial crown, and 
drove Gregory to take refuge in the Castle 
St. Angelo. ere Gregory defended him- 
self successfully, and negotiations were 
vainly carried on. He would not agree to 
any terms which Henry was disposed to 
accept; and finally, rather than yield, he 
called upon Robert Guiscard to assist him 
with his Normans against the King. Fatal 
was that call to Rome. The tall, flaxen- 
haired, ambidexter Norman, with his broad 
shoulders, ruddy complexion, and powerful 
form, brought terrible disaster on the city. 
On his approach Henry retired, and from 
the battlements of the Castle St. Angelo 
the Pope saw the devastation of the city 
by the troops he had himself called in. 
Houses were sacked, the streets were’ 
thronged with a wild and tumultuous sol- 
diery, who committed the most barbarous 
acts of murder and rapine. The city was 
set on fire in various places, and many 
were the buildings which thus were de- 
stroyed. Nor was Guiscard content with 
merely — the Romans — he even re- 
duced many of them to slavery. At last, 
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however, he withdrew, carrying with him 
the Pope, and both followed by the execra- 
tions of the people. Gregory never again 
entered Rome, but retired to Salerno, 
where he died saying, “I have loved jus- 
tice and hated iniquity, therefore I die in 
exile.” 

On the death of Gregory VII., Victor 
III. was elected Pope. But conflicts still 
continued, the anti-Pope Clement III. still 
holding possession of the Pantheon and 
other strongholds, while Victor occupied 
the Castle St. Angelo and the Leonine 
City. On the festival of St. Peter the two 
factions came into collision, each being de- 
termined to celebrate it as high Pontiff in 
St. Peter’s; but when the troops of the 
anti-Pope and his party came to the 
bridge, they were assailed by the troops 
of Victor, who, issuing from the Castle, 
drove them back by force, and thus en- 
abled him to celebrate mass undisturbed at 
St. Peter’s. 

Victor and his troops were, however, 
soon driven out of the Castle by Ferruccio, 
who took possession of it for the anti-Pope 
Clement, by whom it was held for some 
seven years and defended against all at- 
tack ; but in 1098 it was surrendered to the 
papal party under Urban II. for alarge sum 
of money, being the last of the Roman for- 
tresses which yielded to him— and here 
were celebrated the Christmas festivals of 
this year. 

The Crusaders again in 1096 assaulted 
it, but it withstood all their attacks, and 
they were forced to abandon it. In 1099 
Paschal II. became Pope ; and serious con- 
troversies having arisen between him and 
Henry V., hostages were given by the 
Pope, and solemn pledges of peace were 
made. Among the terms of agreement 
was one that no attack should be made 
from the bridge and Castle of St. Angelo. 
Nevertheless, during the Easter holidays, 
while the Pope and clergy, barefoot and 
in procession, were making the tour of 
the tombs of the martyrs, they were as- 
saulted at the bridge with volleys of 
stones and darts, and dispersed in confu- 
sion. 

At a later period, the Emperor, being 
indignant at the withdrawal of certain 
concessions formally made by the Pope, 
attacked him while he was saying mass at 
St. Peter’s ; slew in the mélée a number of 
men and boys who preceded him with 
palms and flowers; seized the Pope him- 
self, as well as all the clergy accompany- 
ing him, and threw them into prison. The 
Romans, resenting this outrage, assembled, 
attacked the body-guard of the Emperor, 
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slew a number of them, and drove the re- 
mainder out of the city. Not satisfied 
with this, the next morning they issued 
from the gates, renewed the attack, and 
again routed the Germans. In this en- 
gagement, the Emperor himself was 
wounded in the face, and narrowly escaped 
with his life. He was only saved by the 
— self-sacrifice of Otto, Count of 

ilan, who, in the utmost need of the Em- 

ror, set him upon his own horse, and 
ost in consequence his life. At last the 
Romans drew off, and, laden with booty, 
entered the city, bearing with them the 
corpse of Otto, which in their rage they 
cut into small pieces and scattered about 
the streets to be eaten by the dogs. After 
their retreat, the Germans rallied, pursued 
them into the city, and overtaking them 
near the Bridge St. Angelo, furiously at- 
tacked them. A fierce struggle then en- 
sued. Thousands of persons were slain; 
and the Tiber, as Baronius tells us, ran 
red with blood, and was filled with 
corpses. As the Germans began to retire, 
a sally was made from the Castle with 
fresh troops, which again turned the for- 
tunes of this bloody day. After this, Hen- 
ry withdrew from Rome, carrying with 
him the Pope as his prisoner, and shut 
him up in the fortress of Tribucco, where, 
after an imprisonment of forty days, 
he made his submission, and was set at 
liberty. 

His successor, Gelasius IT., who came to 
the papal throne in 1118, suffered even 
greater violence. Immediately after his 
election he was seized by Cencio Frangi- 
pani, who with an armed force broke into 
the assembly of the Cardinals (“more dra- 
conis immanissimi sibilans,” says Pandul- 
phus), trampled them under foot, and seiz- 
ing the Pope by the throat, threw him down 
and dragged him by his hair along the 
ground, buffeting him and wounding him 
with his spurs, and finally carrying him 
tohis house, where he secured him with 
an iron chain; and all the while, as Pan- 
dulphus says, the good Jesus lay sleeping 
(“ : sr bono interim dormiente ”) Finally, 
however, he was set free; but being 
again assaulted, he was forced to flee from 
Rome. 

During the reign of Gelasius and his 
immediate successors, the Castle was the 
scene of various struggles, now passing 
into the possession of one party and now 
of the other. Anaclet, the anti-Pope, took 
it by force from Innocent II., and he, re- 
turning in 1137, endeavoured in vain to 
regain possession of it, though subsequent- 
ly he became once more its master. The 
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fortifications were at this period greatly 
strengthened, so as to enable the Popes to 
withstand the constant and violent attacks 
of the contending factions of the day ; and, 
supported by the powerful family of the 
Pierleoni, who guarded it in their interests, 
they held it until the year 1153, when 
Eugenius III. died. Already several pow- 
erful families of Rome, among whom were 
the Frangipani and the Pierleoni, had be- 
gun to fortify themselves in the ancient 
monuments and tombs; and taking differ- 
ent sides —sometimes in favour of the 
Pope, sometimes of the anti-Pope, some- 
times of the Senate — disturbed the city 
by their continual conflicts. 

Towards the end of the reign of Inno- 
cent II., in about 1139, Arnoldo di Brescia 
made his appearance, and began with great 
power to preach against the vices and 
crimes of the clergy, and to denounce their 
profligacy, ambition, and tyranny. This 
remarkable man, who had studied under 
Abelard, was gifted with an eloquence 
—_ to his learning. The purity of his 
ife was breathed upon by no scandal; his 
principles were above seduction; and his 
influence was so great that the Church 
brought against him all its weight to crush 
him. Condemned by the Council of the 


Lateran, he was forced to quit Italy and 


seek refuge in Constance. While there, 
St. Bernard, writing to the Bishop of Con- 
stance, said of him: “His conversation is 
honey, his doctrines poison; he has the 
head of a dove, but the tail of a scorpion.” 
And in another letter he urged upon the 
Bishop that the best thing to be done 
with a man of such powers, in open revolt 
against the clergy, was quietly to put him 
out of the way. “Auferre malum ex 
vobis” are his words. Arnoldo, however, 
escaped from this persecution, and at the 
end of five or six years reappeared in 
Rome; and here, surrounded by his disci- 
ples and friends, he publicly preached, and 
strove to rouse the spirit of the Romans by 

rand invocations to liberty and justice. 
Under his influence and through his la- 
bours the Senate was re-established, and 
in place of Prefect of the city, a new office 
was created under the title of Patrician, to 
which Giordano, son of Pier Leone, was 
elected. 

On the death of Innocent II. Celestine 
II. was chosen Pope, and after a short 
reign he was succeeded by Lucius II. Lu- 
cius made friends of the Frangipani, who, 
with Roger of Sicily, opposed the new 
Partician, and the streets of Rome were 
the scenes of constant battle and tumult. 
The Senate attacked the towers of the 
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Frangipani and their adherents, and de- 
molished them; but feeling itself too 
weak to withstand its enemies alone, a 
deputation was sent to Conrad III. of Ger- 
many, praying for his friendship and as- 
sistance. They sought to conciliate him 
by the humblest language. In one ad- 
dress they say: “The Pope and the Sicil- 
ians are united in an impious league to 
oppose our liberty and your coronation ; 
but our zeal and courage have hitherto de- 
feated the attempts of their powerful and 
factious adherents, especially the Frangi- 
pani. We have taken by assault their 
houses and turrets; some of these are oc- 
cupied by our troops, and some are lev- 
elled to the ground. The Milvian bridge, 
which they had taken, is restored and for- 
tified for your safe passage; and your 
army may enter the city without being an- 
noyed from the Castle St. Angelo.” The 
address ended with a prayer to Conrad 
that he would fix his residence in Rome 
and rule over them. Their supplication 
was vain; Conard refused to assist them, 
and they were left to fight for them- 
selves. 

Lucius, trusting to the strength of his 
allies, now publicly attacked the Senate ; 
and surrounded by priests, in his pontifical 
robes, and at the head of his armed troops, 
he marched to the Capitol to expel them 
from the city. But as the procession ap- 
proached the Capitol, the people rose and 
assailed it with stones and every missile 
they could lay their hands upon. In this 
affray the Pope himself was so severely 
injured that he died of his wounds a few 
days after. 

ugenius III., who was a friend of St. 
Bernard, and opposed to all the liberties 
of the people, was then elected. At first 
he refused to enter the city, and though 
afterwards prevailed upon to change this 
resolution, he remained but a short time, 
and abandoned it in fear of his life. It 
was then that Arnoldo di Brescia returned, 
preaching the re-establishment of the old 
forms of liberty, and the exclusion of the 
Popes from the civil government. 

. 1153 Eugenius died, and was suc- 
ceeded by Anastasius IV.; and a year 
after, Nicholas Breakspeare, the only 
Englishman who ever sat in the chair of 
St. Peter, became Pope under the name of 
Adrian IV. Seizing upon the disaffection 
of the ae as a pretext, he placed the 
city under interdict. The Romans, fickle 
as ever, began to murmur against the 
Senate. It was near Holy Week, and the 
masses, which at this period they had 
been accustomed to celebrate, could not 
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be performed while the churches were | 
closed. This, to their superstitious eyes, | 
was intolerable. They threatened revolu- | 
tion unless they were observed. The 
Senate was forced to yield, and Arnoldo | 
withdrew from the city to the house of a 
friend, in order to open a way of concilia- 
tion between the Pope and the Senate. 
At this conjuncture Frederic appeared 
with his army at the gates of Rome. Both 

arties sought his friendship and support; 
but unfortunately for the Senate he ac- 
cepted the overtures of the Pope, who in 
return offered him the Imperial crown. 
One of the first acts of Frederic was to 
seize the friend of Arnoldo who had given 
him shelter when he left the city ; and he, 
yielding to threats, surrendered Arnoldo 
into the hands of the Prefect of Rome, a 
devoted partisan of the Pope, by whom he 
was immediately conveyed to the prisons 
in the Castle St. Angelo. Before the 


eople could rally from their surprise and 
ear, Arnoldo was brought forth into the 

uare in front of the Castle and hung. 

is body was then burnt to ashes and 
scattered over the Tiber.* 


** Aspensus cruci, flammaque so!utus cremante 
In cineres, Tyberim, tuas est sparsus in un- 
d 


as 

Ne stolid plepis, quem fecerat, improbus 

error 

Martyris ossa novo ceneresve foveret hono- 

ri.”? t 

The Senate, meantime, had sent out a 
deputation to meet Frederic on-his way to 
Rome, requiring him to take oath to re- 
spect the ancient customs and privileges 
of the city, to preserve the citizens from 
assault, and to pay 5000 crowns of silver 
for his coronation by the Roman people. 
To this the answer of the Emperor was, 
that it was his office to command, and not 
to obey and accept conditions ; and after a 
severe lecture on the degeneracy of the 
Romans, he dismissed them. Sending for- 
ward a body of horse, he then occupied 
the Leonine City and the Bridge of St. 
Angelo, which was barricaded, and the fol- 
lowing day the Emperor and Pope made 
their entrance through the golden gate, 
their splendid procession glittering in the 
sun and marching through the deserted 
streets to St. Peter’s where the ceremony 
of the coronation was performed. 

* Sismondi says he was hung in the Piazza del 
Popolo, but the authorities he cites do not bear him 
outon this statement. Otto Frisingius says: ‘‘ A 
prefecto urbis ligno adactus, ac rogo in pulvere re- 
dacto, ne a stolida plebe corpus ejus veneratione 
haberetur, in Tyberim sparsus.” Neither Cardinal 


d@’Arragona nor Guntherus support Sismondi. 
t Gunther. Ligurin. lib. iii. 
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Meantime the Senate had convened at 
the Capitol. On hearing that their offer 
had been rejected, they gathered their 
forces, precipitated themselves into the 
Leonine City, pouring over the Bridge of 
St. Angelo in solid masses, forcing their 
way up to the very doors of St. Peter, and 
massacring the soldies of the Emperor not 
only on their way, but even in the chure) 
itself. Frederic, who had retired, no 
sooner heard of this attack than he ad- 
vanced with his arms into the Leonine 
City, and there, in front of the Castle St. 
Angelo and on the Bridge, a portion of his 
forces engaged in a fierce contest with 
one body of the Romans, while two other 
bodies encountered each other with equal 
fury near a Piscinum, which has since dis- 
appeared, in the Trastevere. The battle 
raged with varying success; and notwith- 
standing the fierceness of the attack, so 
obstinate was the defence, that the Ro- 
mans withstood during the whole day the 
onset of the best German troops. But at 
last they were forced to yield, after losing 
1000 men killed and drowned in the Tiber, 
a great number of wounded, and 200 pris- 
oners. 

In October 1209, Otho IV. entered Rome 
and was crowned with much pomp by 
Innocent III. All promised mal § but the 
expected largess of the Imperial party did 
not come; and in addition to this disap- 
pointment, the arrogant and violent con- 
duct of the German troops at last roused 
the ire of the Romans. The cries of re- 
joicing which had resounded through the 
city were suddenly changed to those of 
tumult and affray. The Romans fell upon 
the Germans, and vainly did Ezzelino da 
Romano endeavour to defend them from 
the fury of their assailants. Many a 
baron and soldier perished that day, over 
a thousand horses were killed, and the 
Emperor was forced to abandon the city. 

During the thirteenth century, whieh 
was a period of faction and fighting, the 
city had greatly suffered. Its ancient 
monuments and tombs had been turned 
into fortresses. Towers of defence and 
attack were built anywhere. The streets 
seethed with perpetual tumult. The peo- 
ple were terribly oppressed by the nobles, 
who, issuing from their strongholds, pil- 
laged their houses and shops, seized upon 
any persons whom they might meet, ex- 
acting large ransoms for their restitution, 
braved the authority of the Senate, and 
laughed to scorn the ineffectual rage of the 
people. There was no regard for art, no 
care for the ancient buildings, no consid- 
eration for the old historic landmarks. 
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Temples and statues were toppled down 
and burnt for lime, and the most wretched 
habitations were — against the no- 
blest structures of antiquity. Within the 
city, so depopulated had it become, whole 
districts were ving wasted and in ruin. 
Vegetable gardens and vineyards were 

lanted even round the Pantheon, the 
Sinesen, and the Porta del Popolo. The 
houses were falling to decay, and the peo- 
ple were looked upon as fit only to be 
plundered. Peace had abandoned Rome, 
and desolation wandered in its streets. 
Every noble had his tomb, or his tower, or 
his fortress. The Senate barricaded itself. 
The Pope was not safe out of his Castle. 
On the island of the Tiber the Frangipani 
had planted their towers. The Orsini occu- 

ied the Trastevere quarter round the 

atican, holding the Castle St. Angelo, 
the Theatre of Pompey, and the Campo 
de Fiorf. The Savelli were gathered in 
the district where now stands the Can- 
celleria. The families of the Marzana 
and the Statii were in the Circus Flamin- 
ius. The Pierleoni held the Theatre of 
Marcellus and the quarter of the Ghetto. 
The Colonna occupied the district extend- 
ing from the Piazza del Popolo to the 
Quirinal, and were also fortified in the 
Near the Pan- 


Mausoleum of Augustus. 
theon were the Sinnebaldi and Crescenzi. 


At the Lateran were the Annibaldi. The 
Senate held the Capitol. The Gaetani 
were on the Monti by Sta. Maria Maggiore. 
The Frangipani held the Colosseum, the 
Septizonium, the Arches of Titus, Con- 
stantine, and Janus, and the Circus Maxi- 
mus. On the slopes of the Quirinal were 
the Pandolfi, the Capocci, and the Conti, 
where still stand the remains of the Torre 
de Conti and the Torre delle Milizie. 

Such was the power of the nobles that it 
completely overawed Senate and people; 
and their cruelty and lawlessness a 
at last so intolerable, that the Romans 
again made an attempt to strengthen them- 
selves by calling in the aid of Brancale- 
one, whom they made senator in 1252, 
confiding to him absolute power. Bran- 
caleone was not a man to be played with. 
He accepted the post with a firm determi- 
nation to assure quiet to the city, and 
make the authority of the Senate felt. 
His administration was just; and so long 
as his authority as senator was respected, 
and the public peace kept, no one had 
cause to complain of him. But any infrac- 
‘tion of these he visited with quick and 
stern reprisals. Fortress after fortress of 
recalcitrant nobles he attacked, and in 
some cases hung from their windows 
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nobles and princes who had dared to set 
him and the law at defiance. The Po 
trembled before him, backed though he - 
was by powerful auxiliaries and friends; 
and when Brancaleone summoned the 
Pontiff to return to the city of which he 
was the pastor, and “wander no more at 
large like a vagabond and a proscribed 
person, abandoning Rome to run after 
money, he humbly obeyed the summons.” 

Meantime, despite the internal struggles 
in Rome, the papal power was steadily 
augmented abroad, and may be said to 
have reached its culmination during this 
century. Innocent III, who succeeded 
Celestine III. in 1198, and died in July 
1216, raised it to a sovereignty beyond the 
utmost pretensions of his predecessors. 
Gregory VII. had indeed claimed in his 
contest with Henry an equal authority, but 
he had been finally forced to succumb, and 
had died in exile. Innocent, however, suc- 
ceeded in maintaining the authority he 
claimed, and emperors, kings, and princes 
bowed before him. His pretensions were 
unbounded. He claimed as Pope that he 
was “vicegerent of God upon earth,” to 
whom “ was intrusted government, not only 
of the whole Church, but of the whole 
world; ” whose rights rested on “divine 
ordinance,” and from whom all kings and. 
princes held their power only by his per- 
mission. His weapons were excommunica- 
tion and interdict; and against them, in 
the then state of Europe, swords and 
spears were unavailing. Between the ri- 
val claimants for the empire, Philip of 
Suabia and Otho of Saxony, he embraced 
the part of the latter ; and Otho, who took 
the oath of allegiance to Innocent, was 
crowned by him in Rome despite the op- 
position of the nobles. Even Philip Au- 
gustus of France was furced to yield to his 
authority; and John of England, after a 
vain struggle, also succumbed. Spain, 
Bavaria, Sicily, successively bowed before 
him. Never before was the papal power 
at such a height. But fortune is fickle, 
and the wheel soon began to turn. Be- 
tween Gregory IX. (who, after Honorius 
IIL, succeeded to Innocent III.) and Fred- 
erick II. a fierce struggle took place in 
1227; and after a contest of three years 
the Emperor prevailed, and the entering 
wedge was inserted which was finally to 
overthrow the papal supremacy in Europe. 
Still, it maintained itself in power during 
the century, though not at the height it 
had reached under Innocent III. 

In 1294 Boniface VIII. came to the papal 
chair. The ambition and arrogance of this 
Pope knew no bounds. He was cruel, 
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avaricious, and tyrannical, and by means 
of his lavish indulgence he provoked the 
‘ yeaction which finally led to the Reforma- 
tion. Between him and Philip, surnamed 
the Fair, ensued a serious contest. But 
Philip was more than his match; and at 
last the Pope was driven to Rome a pris- 
oner, and surrounded with enemies. Too 
proud to yield, he stood at bay and vainly 
menaced. The historians of the day draw 
a melancholy picture of him in his ex- 
tremity —a fallen man sitting and gnaw- 
ing the top of his staff in despair, and 
finally, in an access of fury, dashing his 
brains out against the wall, in 1303. 

Benedict IX., his successor, reigned only 
eight months. Unequal to the task of 
supporting the pretensions of the Holy 
See against France, he vainly made con- 
cessions, and perished at last, as it is said, 
by poison. The power of the Popes now 
rapidly declined. Clement V., who suc- 
ceeded him in 1305, obtained possession of 
the papal chair by servile pledges to sus- 
tain the interest of France; and under him 
the papal authority declined, and the papal 
Court was removed to Avignon. Here the 
Pope became the dependant of France, and 
the Court stagnated in luxury and de- 
bauchery. 

In 1310 Henry VII. received the Iron 
Crown at Milan, and two years after a 
amg revolt of the people took place. 

enry seized his chancellor Turnani, the 
chief of the revolt, and put him to death; 
and at the head of his troops marched on 
to Rome, reducing on his way Cremona, 
Lodi, Brescia, and all the fortresses which 
opposed him. The city he found fortified 
against him. Robert King of Naples had 
sent forward a considerable body of sol- 
diers under the command of his brother 
John, and in conjunction with the Orsini, 
they took possession of the Capitol, the 
Torre delle Milizie. the Church and Palace 
of St. Peter’s, all the Trastevere quarter, 
and the Castle St. Angelo. The Annibaldi 
held the Colosseum and the Aventine. 
The Frangipani were at the Palatine, and 
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the Savelli occupied the Theatre of Mar- 
cellus ; while the Colonna and Sciarra, who 
sustained the ports, of the Emperor, held 
Monte Mario, the Lateran, the Porta del 
Popolo, the Mausoleum of Augustus, and 
Sta. Maria Rotonda. As the Emperor ap- 
proached the city, he found himself first 
opposed by John, who had fortified himself 
strongly at Ponte Molle; but attacking at 
once the bridge, he took it by storm, and, 
driving the defending party before him, 
entered the city. A pause now ensued for 
afew days, and then the contest was re- 
newed, and raged furiously for five days. 
Churchmen, laymen, nobles, and soldiers 
fought there in the mélée hand to hand. 
On the 26th the towers of the Orsini, near 
the Minerva, and San Eustachio, were tak- 
en after a fierce struggle, and the forces 
of the King fell back in rout and confusion, 
pursued by the enemy. The bells of the 
Capitol rang for storm. Palaces were tak- 
en and set fire to, the streets were en- 
cumbered with corpses, and the adherents 
of the King were hotly pursued by the 
Imperial troops. When they reached the 
Bridge of St. Angelo, however, they rallied, 
and again made a stand. Prince John, is- 
suing from the Castle, reinforced them, and 
after a long and terrible fight the fortunes 
of the day again changed, and the Imperial 
party was driven back with great slaugh- 
ter. Peter of Savoy, the senator’s brother, 
Bishop Theobald of Liege, Count Egidius 
of Warnsberg, Count Robert of Flanders, 
and many other persons of note perished 


‘that day; and the tombs of some of those 


who then fell may still be seen in the 
churches of Sta. Sabina and the Aracoeli. 
Still later, an attempt was made by the 
Imperialists to storm the Castle St. An- 
gelo, but it resisted every effort; and the 
Emperor was forced at last to accept his 
coronation in St. John Lateran, which was 
already in his possession, on the 29th of 
June 1312. Immediately after this cere- 
mony he retired to Tivoli, and then to 
Tuscany, abandoning all further attempts 
upon Rome. 





Tae want of work in Cashmere caused b 

the blockade of Paris has at length thrown 40,- 

shawl-weavers out of employment. The 
bad New-Year’s Day in Paris will cause distress 
not only to many expectant ladies, but to thou- 
sands of families of Cashmere weavers, It is 
complained that Parisian patterns have greatly 
injured the style of design in Cashmefe. 


Tue Sun, after a flickering existence in latter 
years, ceased to appear on Saturday last. It 
was started in 1792, and Pitt occasionally 
showed his hand in its columns. The Morning 
Post, dating from 1772, and the Times, from 
1788, and the Public Ledger, are now the only 
daily newspapers in London whose careers be- 
gan before the current century. Atheneum. 
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From Good Words. 
HOW TO THINK. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ FRIENDS IN COUNCIL.” 
How to think — that is the subject of the 
following essay. It is a tentative essay. 


In general, I suppose that an essay-writer 
has made up his mind what he means to 





course of his narrative, by dwelling upon 
some unimportant fact, or series of facts, 
which, as it has caused him much trouble 
to get to the bottom of, he must inflict 
upon other people. I should be erring in 
the same direction if, because I have 
studied the question of the effect of diffi- 
culty upon men’s minds, I should cumber 


say before he begins to say it. But it is} this essay with the many instances where- 
not so in the present case ; and the writer | by I could illustrate the ill-effects of the 


| 


wiil be prepared to allow his reader not 
merely to cry “halves,” but three-fourths, 
or nine-tenths, if any success should at- 
tend his reading of this essay. 

It must, I should think, be admitted that 
there is no waste in the world so great as 
the waste of thought; and he who should 
be able to show how this waste is produced, 
and how any part of it may be avoided, 
cannot be accused of having wasted his 
time or thought in the consideration of so 
Sapeneat a subject. Clear thought is the 
only sure source of wise action. 

I have sometimes imagined that the use 
of bold metaphors might enable us to con- 
sider this subject appropriately, and have 
said to myself, the first thing is to look 
straight at the object you wish to master 
in thought. This, of itself, is a great diffi- 
—— for how few of us do look straight, 
intellectually speaking! On further con- 
sideration, moreover, one sees that the 
foregoing is an insufficient metaphor ; for, 
between us and the object of our consider- 
ation, how many things, not only solids, 
but perplexing phantoms, intervene! 
Amongst them are what Bacon calls the 
“ Tdols of the Mind,” in which he enumer- 
ates the false appearances imposed upon 
us by every individual man’s own nature 
and custom—the false appearances im- 
posed upon us by words — the false con- 
clusions arrived at because “to the nature 
of the mind of all men it is consonant for 
the affirmative, or active, to affect more 
than the negative, or privative,” — and the 
like. To these idols I would add another, 
which I think has never been sufficiently 
considered when taking account of the be- 
wilderments and errors of the human 
mind. It is that men are almost invaria- 
bly charmed by difficulty. They overrate 
immensely the inherent value of that, 
whatever it may be, which presents diffi- 
culty to them. You may note this as 
appertaining to all classes of men. The 
lawyer will dwell upon some nice subtlety 
which affects only one-twentieth part of 
his client’s case, to the neglect of those 
broad facts which govern the remaining 
nineteen-twentieths. The historian pes- 
ters his reader, and embarrasses the main 





error in question. 

But, after all, the real difficulty of think- 
ing severely, and attaining the object of 
our thought, is that we admit far too 
many, both of our previous thoughts, and 
of other men’s thoughts ; and these form a 
hazy medium between us and the desired 
object of thought. 

This very work of Bacon’s, the “ Ad- 
vancement of Learning,” which is assured- 
ly one of the greatest works that has ever 
been written, might have been studied 
attentively by one who wishes to think 
severely, and yet might only prove an em- 
barrassment to him. Knowledge hinders 
thought of the kind that I mean. The 
critical faculty often hinders such thought. 
Even imagination is often a hindrance to 
such thought. To recur to metaphor, the 
aids which previous thoughts of your own, 
which the thoughts of other people, and 
which your imagination might give you, 
fail to produce the effect which might be 
hoped from them, because they are not 
brought to afocus. On the contrary, they 
lead you off in straight lines, under, or 
above, or aside, that which ought to be 
the main and exclusive object of your 
thought. 

How true and how condemnatory is the 
expression we all use when we promise 
ourselves, or others, to think upon any 
subject, namely, that we will think about it ! 
And we do think about it, and not at it, or 
to it. 

Having already said so much about 
those things which will not, of a certainty, 
aid us in severe thought for a purpose, I 
will now venture, though with much diffi- 
dence, to put forward some suggestions as 
to those methods which might prove an 
aid to severe thinking. 

The first, and perhaps the greatest, aid 
would be, to determine the exact object for 
thought aimed at. It would perhaps sur- 
prise most of us, if we were to observe 
with care how rarely we state to ourselves, 
with anything like accuracy, the precise 
object we wish to accomplish by thought. 
Often, after such observation, we should 
find that our object of thought combined 
two or three contradictory elements. It 
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was a very happy expression of Dickens, 
— “ How not to do it;” and, if we looked 
honestly inte the processes of our minds, 
we should often perceive that we have be- 
gun by such an insufficient or contradictory 
statement (even to ourselves) of our en- 
deavour, that we have already insured the 
result of “how not to think it.” I will 
give an illustration in practical life, which 
has always struck me as being very signifi- 
cant of the absurd way in which men com- 
bine contradictory endeavours. It is to 
be seen in the dial-plates of many public 
clocks. The one object should be that the 
passer-by should be able rapidly to ascer- 
tain the time. For this purpose, the 
strongest constrast of colour and the clear- 
est outline of form should be adopted. It 
is not a case for ornamentation; but the 
two principal clocks which I pass by daily 
are so disfigured and so blurred by orna- 
mentation that I have to pause before I 
can ascertain the time; and, if there is the 
slightest mist, the said clocks are utterly 
illegible. What a mistake has been made 
in the main object to be aimed at! Ex- 
actly a similar error often occurs as re- 
gards the objects of thought which we 
place before our minds. We constantly 
combine what is irrelevant, or even what 


is absolutely inconsistent with the main 
purpose which we have set ourselves to 


think out. In a word, simplicity as regards 
the object of our thought is to be aimed 
at; and that we should have thoroughly 
determined what is to be the purpose of 
our thought. 

Then comes the next great endeavour to 
which we should devote ourselves: it is, 
that there should be simplicity in the 
processes of our thinking. All these “Idols 
of the Mind,” that we have been consider- 
ing, should be set aside. But a great deal 
more than that is required to insure the 
requisite simplicity in the process of think- 
ing. Our own previous thoughts are often 
most damaging. Now here comes in a 
subtlety which must be carefully consid- 
ered. It is not only that our previous 
thoughts lead us astray, but they lead us 
into a direction which often can only 
land us in disaster. For these previous 
thoughts, both of our own and other peo- 
ple, have been chiefly built upon precedent, 
the force of which precedent is entirely 
inapplicable to the new circumstances with 
which we have to deal. I must illustrate 
this. A great writer on agriculture has 
said — and I believe justly — that when- 
ever we apply steam-power to digging or 
ploughing, we are in great error if we 
suffer ourselves to keep the present action 
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of spade or plough too much in our minds. 
Icarus, too, made a great mistake when he 
adopted the precedent of birds’ wings for 
his aerial flight. Severe thought, when it 
is to lead to anything new, should avoid 
all precedents. 

As a general rule, great thinkers have 
rarely let us into the secret of how they 
have been accustomed tothink. But when 
they have been inventors, we have some- 
times had an inkling of their mode of pro- 
cedure. They have betrayed to us that it 
was what they call a “sudden thought.” 
We may be nearly sure that their object 
of thought stood very clearly before them 
in their minds. Then came this “ sudden ” 
thought, as they call it. But I suspect its 

otency was not in its suddenness, but in 
its being a disengaged thought — a thought 
disentangled from the thoughts of other 
men, or even from previous thoughts of 
their own. 

I would deduce from this, that the chief 
art in severe thinking, is the art of forget- 
ting, or of ignoring all that has been pre- 
viously said, done, or written by yourself 
and others in the matter. I can conceive 
that there should be a man who would be 
able to combine and bring to a focus all 
those extraneous thoughts, and should thus 
be able to attain to novelty of thought, 
without the perplexity engendered by 
knowledge, or rather by half-knowledge, 
or by the fancies of imagination, or by an 
ignoble doting upon antiquity, or by a 
slavish subserviency to incomplete prece- 
dent. But that man has rarely appeared 
upon the earth. And the main use of all 
that previous thought upon the subject 
can teach you is, that it may form a means 
of criticising, purifying, enlarging, confin- 
ing, or condemning your new thought. 

Finally, in all I have said I am reminded 
of what Sir Walter Scott, I believe, once 
so humourously observed with respect to 
fishing. “You see,” he said, “a man come 
down to the river-side with all the appa- 
ratus and appliances with which piscatory 
skill and knowledge can furnish him. It is 
very delightful to see so much skill and 
knowledge applied to so simple a matter; 
but the man of skill and knowledge catches 
nothing, and is vexed and humiliated by 
seeing near him a little ragged boy, who 
with a crooked stick, reelless line, and 
crooked pin, pulls out fish after fish with 
a grinning delight at his superiority over 
‘his neighbour, the well-furnished fisher- 
;man.” Now there is in this boy’s pro- 
‘ceedings something of the simplicity of 
‘object and endeavour which has led to the 
greatest results in the severe thinking of 
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inventors, and other men who have great- 
ly benefited mankind. 


This brief essay was read by the author 
to three brothers, whose Christian names 
are George, John, and Percy. George is 
an official man, John a lecturer on science 
in one of our colleges, and Percy a lawyer. 
After the essay had been read, the follow- 
ing conversation took place. 


Author. Well, what do you think of my 
essay ? 

Percy. It is not an essay one would 
like to give an opinion about in a hurry. 
I must confess I have never thought about 
how I think. 

George. Nor I. 

John. I think Ihave thought about it; 
but have never come to any conclusion. 

Percy. Of course, you don’t want 
pet you want to hear objections. Now 

have a very important objection to 
make, as it seems to me. You speak of 
severe thought devoted to some object of 
thought. But you have not limited your 
class of objects. All that you say does 
not apply in the least, according to my 
judgment, to severe thought devoted to 
the acquisition of knowledge. The hard- 


est thing I ever attacked was the first 
three sections of Newton, when at college. 
Your remarks and suggestions do not ap- 
ply to that kind of work. 


Author. 
should. 

Percy. Then I think you should have 
said so at the outset. 

George. Iknew perfectly well what he 
was aiming at: he meant, new thought to 
be applied to difficult circumstances. 

Author. You are a good fellow, George, 
and always inclined to take one’s part if 
you can. 

George. 


No: I did not mean that they 


Don’t be too sure of that. I 
have a great deal to say against you. 
Where I think you err, is, in the anxiety 
he seem to manifest to get rid of previous 
nowledge and previous thought. Now I 
admit that one does not want previous 
knowledge and previous thought to be 
bothering one, and interrupting one, when 


one is endeavouring to think out new| aid 


thought for oneself; but whatever one has 
read, or heard, or thought about the ques- 
tion had better be “to the fore,” as the 
Trish say. 

Author. No; that is exactly where I 
contend it should not be. 

John. He is right, and you are right, 
George; but both of you only partially 
right, as it seems to me. I'll explain what 
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I mean. I have not read much history; 
and, to tell the truth, I don’t care to read 
any more of it. I have enoygh to doin 
another line. But I have always thought 
that the good to be got out of history con- 
sists not so much of previous examples to 
be rigidly op but of certain rules, 
principles, and ways of looking at things, 
which would come into the mind of an his- 
torian, if he were a good historian, and 
which might enable him to judge judi- 
ciously of the present affairs of the world. 
But his historical knowledge should not be 
to the fore (at any rate in detail) when he 
is endeavouring to think out a new thing. 

Percy. It is evident that brother John 
favours our friend; and indeed the essay 
struck me as more fitted for scientific men 
— for inventors — than for the rest of the 
world. 

Author. I do not admit that. There 
are hundreds of instances in common life, 
when a man has to shape out an original 
course for himself or for others; and my 
remarks in the essay apply as much to him 
as to any scientific man. 

I will give an instance. There is great 
novelty in the. circumstances of the present 
war between France and Prussia. There 
have been several occasions in the course 
of the war when an important decision had 
to be taken by one side or the other. I 
contend that that decision would have 
been better taken by one who kept his 
mind free from historical precedent. 
What your brother George said about 
historical knowledge being to the fore, : 
would, in my judgment, be very injurious 
to a man having to make such a decision. 
I admit that the principles and rules which 
@ man may, almost unconsciously, have 
derived from reading history,— resulting 
in historical tact, if I may so describe it,— 
will be useful to him; but he must not 
become a slave to historical precedent; he 
must not conclude, for instance, that be- 
cause a Republic did something long ago, 
it will do that something now. I — 
have gone too far in wishing to banis 
previous thought and knowledge; but I 
am persuaded that, in the majority of 
cases, it is more of a hindrance than an 


Percy. I doubt. 

Author. I wish to give you some in- 
stances by way of illustration. What is 
the meaning and intent of a fortress? It 
is that, comparatively speaking, a few men 
shall be able to fire off guns at a large 
body of men, the gunners remaining, for 
the most part, in shelter. Now attend to 
me. ingenious man looks at the thing 
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to be done, throwing aside for the moment 
all thoughts of how the thing has previ- 
ously been done, and he makes a great 
invention. He says to himself, or I 
imagine he says to himself, and I have a 
right to imagine it, “ All I want is, to fire 
off a gun, and for the gun and myself to 
retire into shelter and to be almost invisi- 
ble to the enemy.” Consequently he digs 
a hole in the ground, places himself in it, 
contrives that after the gun has been 
fired, it shall drop down to him in the 
trench, be loaded again, and then ascend 
to be fired off again. That is Captain 
Moncrieff’s invention. 

Percy. This is scientific. I admit that 
a good deal of your essay might apply to 
inventors. 

Author. No; not to inventors only. 
You know, when one has any subject in 
one’s mind, how, whatever one reads or 
hears, seems to have a mysterious relation 
to this subject. I happened to take up 
the “ Physical Theory of Another Life” 
the other day, and I came upon a passage, 
which I will read to you: —“ Those who 
addict themselves to the steady pursuit of 
truth, in any line of thought, are well 
aware of the disturbance and the disap- 
pointment that arise, notwithstanding the 
utmost efforts to the contrary, first, from 
the incessant intermixture of ideas foreign 
to the subject of which the mind is labour- 
ing to make itself master, and which irrele- 
vant ideas take their rise from the prin- 
ciple of association; and then secondly, 
from the mere spending of the force of the 
mind, that is to say of its organic force, 
just at the moment when abstract notions 
are coming into a position of intelligible 
relation, and when their correspondence 
is about to be perceived. The same pro- 
cess, taken up at another time, is not found 
to present precisely the same elements, or 
not in precisely the same proportions; the 
results therefore differ in the issue, by a 
little; and so we fail of the satisfaction 
of ascertaining the truth. In such in- 
stances it is as if the furnace of the chem- 
ist, upon the continual intensity of which 
the success of a difficult. experiment wholly 
depends, were supplied only with a nig- 
gard allowance of fuel, which is almost 
always burnt out before the ingredients 
in the crucible are completely assimilat- 
ed.” You see that this great writer has 
had a notion somewhat similar to mine, 
and has applied it in reference to the 
steady pursuit of truth in any line of 
thought. 

Percy. don’t like talking amy more 
about the subject until I have read the 
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essay for myself. I have observed that a 
skilful reader, and every author is skilful 
when he reads his own writings, gains a 
great advantage by reading. He treads 
firmly upon the safe ground, and glides 
over what is shaky. I must have the 
essay to study for myself, if I am to take 
any further objections to it. 


Here the conversation ended. 


From The Spectator. 
ENGLISH CHRISTIAN NAMES. 


SomEsopy with plenty of time and free 
access to the records of the Registrar- 
General’s Office has been writing a very 
amusing paper in the Cornhill about Eng- 
lish Christian names. He either dbes not 
see, or purposely declines to see, the drift 
of his own narrative — except so far as it 
applies to Wales — but it is = visible, 
and not a little curious. The English peo- 
ple are as conservative and uninventive 
about names as they are about everything 
else except machinery and religions, ad- 
here with unswerving fidelity to a couple 
of dozen names to which they have > 
come habituated, and either use them, or 
if they break away from the groove of 
habit, fall into some eccentricity, or gro- 
tesque fancy, or vulgarly humorous ab- 
surdity. It is probable, from careful cal- 
culations, that two-thirds of all the chil- 
dren in England and Wales are called by 
one of the following twenty-five names, 
certain that in any 100,000 children they 
will occur in the following order : — 


Order. Names. 

. Mary. ° . 

- William 
John . " ° 
Elizabeth . ‘ 
Thomas ‘ 
George 
Sarah 
James 
Charles 
Henry 
Alice . 


CBNIOTr ON 


Carried forward . 
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Brought forward, 


. 


Total number of children (out of 
under the above 


100,000) registered 
25 names 65,892 


Add “Richard,” “Peter,” “Charlotte,” 
“Lucy,” and one or two more, and we 
shall have the whole list of names with 
which the masses of the English people 
are familiar. They have not apparently 
in all these years invented, so to speak, 
one name of their own, as the Germans 
have “Hermann,” and the French 
“ Jacques,” but have been content to name 
almost everybody after the Virgin, or a 
saint dr two, or some English king, or 








the subject of Mrs. Riddell’s exquisite 
sketch, “Beryl.” There are a few-names 
at once odd and pretty, which though not 
among the twenty-five are sufficiently 
common not to puzzle a peasant’s wife, 
such as “Faith,” “ Hope,” “ Mercy,” 
“Grace,” and, chiefly in Essex, “ Pru- 
dence,” but the great majority of English 
mothers never travel out of the narrow 
record of customary names. Nor is that 
to be regretted. It seems incredible that 
there should live an Englishman capable 
of calling his son “ Eli lama sabacthani,” 
or a collection of fools whose children are 
named * Cain,” “ Delilah,” “ Herod,” “ Pha- 
raoh,” “ Hosanna,” — at Tremadoc; “ Se- 
lah,’ — near Monmouth; “ Mahershalal- 
hashbaz,”— at Bridgend; or that we 
should find in the register a “‘ Cardinal 
Wolsey Church,’ a ‘Green Leaf,’ a 
‘Christmas Day, a ‘Lucky Day,’ a ‘ Sing 
Song,’ a ‘ Rose Budd,’ a‘ Seaman Skipper,’ 


king’s son, or daughter. No English fore-; 
name is distinctively of the people. Noth-| a ‘Trial Palmer,’ a ‘Valentine Orson,’ a 
ing so quaint as the adoption of the Old | ‘ Shooting Gallery,’ a ‘ Royal King,’ and a 
Testament names in the way in which | ‘Smart Natty,’ or that such names should 
Connecticut has adopted them has ever be invented as ‘ Amiable Reading,’ ‘ Ce- 
been popular among them, they have liked lestial Miller,’ ‘Charming Nancy Wilt- 
no Roman names, have forgotten all Brit- shire,’ ‘Choice Pickrel,’ ‘Dirty King,’ 
ish names, have, in fact, stuck to their|‘Enough Pearson,’ ‘Giddy Edwards,’ 
usual text, that some big person must use | ‘ Holy Davies,’ ‘Illustrious Sarah Hendry,’ 
a name before they can find the courage |‘ Modern Leggs,’ ‘ Original Bigot Peele,’ 
to do it. “Alice” seems as old as Eng-! ‘Paramount Pye,’ ‘ Perfect Sparrow,’ ‘ Sin- 
lish history, “James” occurs in Doomsday | gular Onion Gallehawk,’ ‘Stubborn Por- 
Book, “ Robert ” is Teutonic and very old, ter,’ and ‘Tempestuous Stinger.’” The 
and “ Mary ” of course is the pre-eminently essayist, however, declares these names to 
Catholic name; but for the rest, every’ be true, and we believe him, for by acci- 
name seems to have derived its popularity | dent we can vouch for the existence of two 
either from some saint or some English | of the oddest on his list, “ Talitha Cumi ” 
king. The people, it is true, have a little | as a Christian name, and “ Tempest ” as‘the 
sense of the sameness of their list. Any same before “Sleet.” The only ideas in 
King or Queen —except the reigning all these vagaries are to take a Scriptural 
Sovereign, whose name somehow deters, word, however inappropriate or absurd, to 
the people, possibly from its grandiose make a broad joke, or to fix as it were the 
sound — or eminent man, sends his or her child’s character by ascribing to it a qual- 
name at once in thousands into the regis- ity. In one case, that of “ Equalito,” per- 
ter, “ Albert,” for instance, is becoming haps, the father tried to express political 
fast a regular English name, while the feeling, and was clearly a Radical with a 
ge aed of “ Arthur” dates not from stiffupper-lip ; but political feeling is more 

r. Tennyson’s legendary favourite, but commonly expressed by adopting the 
from the the Duke of Wellington. In the | name of the popular favourite of the hour. 
same way, “Florence” has become com-| It would be a gain to the people, in a 
mon for the ‘admiration felt for Florence’ small way, if the list of twenty-five were 
Nightingale; and 1,500 girls wére regis- decidedly increased ; and we suspect this 
tered in one year by the somewhat cum- could be done very easily indeed, if one or 
brous name of “ Alexandra.” The most’ two authorities would take a little trouble 
distinctive and perhaps the prettiest of | in the matter. Ifthe Record Office would 
new names is “ Alma,” a name taken not prepare, and the Registrar-General send 
for its meaning but from the first battle of out in placard fashion a list of all the more 
the Crimean war; though the list has pos-' frequent names occurring in English his- 
sibly gained by the introduction of Mr. tory, in the first census, and in English 
Longfellow’s heroine “ Evangeline,” and deeds, we should have a list of quite a hun- 
would gain decidedly could we popularize dred names of which at least half would 
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stand an extremely fair chance of adoption 
by the mothers of the new generation. 
The poor people are not obstinate, they 
only want an authority for a name, and an 
official list hung up in the office would be 
quite sufficient authority. Everything 
which tends to individualization is a good 
as far as it goes; the list would cause lit- 
tle expense and no trouble, and would be 
very gladly reprinted by the Press, and 
adopted by Ministers of all denominations, 
who are sometimes sadly perplexed by the 
determined ignorance of some among their 
flocks. It is, however, to a little quiet ad- 
vice from Ministers and officials that we 
must look for the first remedy — the new 
etiquette which is creeping in of giving the 
eldest boy his mother’s surname as a fore- 
name not having reached the poor — and 
we see no reason why they should not ex- 
ercise their judgment a little, as the Reg- 
istrar did who explained to a father that 
“ Verily,” though a Bible word, was not 
a title. How that man would have de- 
lighted the soul of Dr. Baylee! They 


would keep mothers from absurdities, at 
all events, until Englishmen are civilized 
enough to admit that a father has no more 
right to make his son or daughter a laugh- 
ingstock than to make him or her a crip- 


ple. A man’s name is as much part of his 
individuality as his nose, and we never 
could see why he should be debarred all 
right of choosing for himself, say at con- 
firmation or marriage, by what appellation 
he desires to be called. What conceiva- 
ble claim can honest John Smith have to 
call his son “ Mahershalalhashbaz,” or 
“ Equality,” or “ Siloam,” or “ Agag,” and 
so make life a burden to him, shut every 
generous career, and either compel him to 
waste half his energy in bearing off his 
name, or, like the President of the United 
States, run the risk of having the neces- 
sary change perpetually thrown in his 
teeth? Beriah Magoffin is a very success- 
ful Governor in the United States— 
where, however, reams of names are al- 
tered by statute every year — but no con- 
ceivable force of character or extent of 
service to the State could elevate “ Ana- 
nias Bugg” to the English Premiership, 
though unless we are mistaken, one of the 
names the Cornhill quotes as unintelligible, 
Herod, is the distinctive forename of a 
very good English family? It is quite im- 
moral to condemn children to be Dis- 
senters whether they like it or not, yet 
what else could “ Hephzibah;” or “ Hadas- 
sah,” or “ Keron Happuk” by possibility 
be? That very excellent Tory Mr. Abel 
Smith is, we dare say, not meeker on the 
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hustings than he should be; but would 
Hertfordshire have returned him as Cain 
Smith, or could he possibly have escaped 
some moral influence from the name, either 
a slight tendency to homicidal mania, or 
an extreme placability arising from the . 
danger of frowning ever so little? He 
would have had to look placid under Mr. 
Jacob Bright’s speeches, and whatever 
would have become of him then? Seri- 
ously, there is no reason, except habit and 
prejudice, why English people should con- 
fine themselves to a minute list of pra- 
nomens, almost as short as that used by 
Mussulman families, or be debarred from 
a right to a voice in the selection of their 
own appellatives. 


From The Spectator. 
ARTISTIC FEELING OF THE LOWER 
ANIMALS. 


Mr. Darwin, in the remarkable book 
which we notice elsewhere, has explained, 
or at least partly explained, to his own 
satisfaction, the striking beauty of the 
plumage of birds and the rich colours of 
certain other creatures even lower in the 
scale of intelligence than birds, on the 
principle that there has been among ali 
these orders of creatures so great a prefer- 
ence for beauty of exterior, that the more 
beautiful have always found it easier to 
secure mates, and more eligible mates, 
than the less beautiful; in other words, 
that it has always been likely that the 
more beautiful birds, &c., would pair more 
easily, and rear a greater number of off- 
spring than. the less beautiful, and proba- 
bly also not only a greater number, but a 
greater number of more healthy, offspring, 
—the result being, of course, after the 
lapse of a vast number of generations, to 
accumulate beauties on the species. Mr. 
Darwin gives a most curious illustration, 
by analyzing the mode in which rudimen- 
tary and less finished probably grow into 
more elaborate and perfect beauties, in the 
case of the Argus pheasant, which is 
spotted with what is called a perfect “ ball- 
and-socket ocellus,” — an “intensely black 
circular ring surrounding a space shaded 
so as exactly to resemble a ball.” “The 
ring is-always much thickened, with the 
edges ill-defined, towards the left-hand 
upper corner . . . beneath this thickened 
part there is on the surface of the ball an 
oblique almost pure white mark, which 
slides off downward into a pale leaden 
hue, and this into yellowish and brownish 
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tints which invariably become darker and head) for a reed-bunting which had also a 
darker towards the lower part of the ball.| black head, though to all his other com- 
It is this shading which gives so admirably | rades, except the one with a similar dis- 
the effect of light shining on a convex sur- | tinction to his own, he was perfectly good- 
face.” Mr. Darwin shows how this mar-/humoured. The vexation evidently was 
vellous artistic effect is obtained from the| primarily of the same nature which a 
confluence and prolongations of (rela-| young lady would feel at a ball, on seeing 
tively) very common spots —such as occur a splendid ball-dress, precisely the dupli- 
in the feathers next the body — by insen- | cate of her own, on another young lady, 
sible gradations. “Almost every minute when she had persuaded herself that she 
detail in the shape and colouring of the | was unique. There certainly seems no 
ball-and-socket ocelli can be shown to reason to doubt that birds are extremely 
follow from gradual changes of the elliptic | susceptible to the effect of beauty of plu- 
ornaments, and the development of the| mage and voice, and are jealous of the 
latter can be traced by equally small steps | same attractions in their rivals. But ad- 
from the union of two almost simple spots, | mitting Mr. Darwin’s hypothesis, only con- 
the lower one having some dull fulvous} ceive what refined and finely-developed 
shading on the upper side.” But to what/| taste it implies in these birds, at once to 
cause are we to trace the development of | prefer those variations of plumage and 
these “almost simple spots, the lower one | voice tending to perfect harmony of effect, 
having some dark fulvous shading on the | — to what we call high art, — to variations 
upper side ” into “elliptic ornaments,” and | of a different kind, which would, according 
the development of the elliptic ornaments | to our standard of taste, tend to vulgarity 
into perfect “ ball-and-socket ocelli” ? Mr.| of effect. If we notice the preferences of 
Darwin traces it without hesitation to the | the least cultivated classes of civilized 
strong preference of the hen-pheasants for | human beings in relation to colour, — say 
beauty of plumage, In other words, he ' the ordinary preferences of English sailors 
supposes there was a time when all the|or English maidservants,— we might 
cock-pheasants were feathered with com-| safely assume that they would not be di- 
mon-spotted feathers ;— and that then’ rected towards perfect harmony of colour 
birds in which two adjoining spots had | and perfect grace of form, but rather to 





flowed together into something like one | startling and blotchy effects in both colour 
of the elliptic ornaments, would have been | and form. But the splendidly coloured 
so much preferred by the hens to birds in| snakes and birds of tropical forests, how- 
which no such confluence of — had | ever grand their colours, are never what 


taken place, that they would have the | our taste would call vulgarly coloured, 


choice of all the belles of the pheasant, never coarsely patched with frightful pat- 
society, and the effect would be that their | terns, such as you constantly see on gaudy 
descendants, who would inherit the ten-| gowns, showy wall-papers, and glaring 
dency to a confluence of spots, would be-| carpets. Yet if the tastes of snakes and 
come a sort of aristocracy among the | birds be not of a wonderfully delicate and 
pheasants, and would command the best: cultivated character, how are we to accept 
mates; and that this process would go on | Mr. Darwin’s theory? Why were not the 
till the complete development of the com-, dark fulvous spots developed, through the 
mon spots into elliptic ornaments, and of | agency of pheasant popular opinion, into 
the elliptic ornaments into ball-and-socket | hideous but showy whirligigs of yellow, 
ocelli on those feathers chiefly displayed | such as a British cook would select for the 
by the Argus pheasant, had taken place. | attern of her Sunday dress, instead of 

This is a very ingenious and ossibly true | into the exquisite ball-and-socket pattern 
account of the method of the development, | of the Argus pheasant? Why is the order 
—a precisely analogous one is given, by the | of development always from less beautiful 
way, of the development of the vocal powers | to more, instead of in the reverse direction 
of singing birds, — for most convincing evi-, towards gaudy vulgarity and detestable 
dence seems to be attainable of the pride' splendour? “The elongated and golden- 
felt by birds in their rich plumage and orange plumes which spring from beneath 
their fine voices, and of the admiration the wings of the Paradisea apoda,” says 
these are apt to excite in the breasts of | Mr. Darwin, “when vertically erected and 
their mates. Mr. Darwin tells a curious; made to vibrate, are described as forming 
story of the intense jealousy felt by a'asort of halo, in the centre of which the 
robin for all birds with any red in their head looks like a little emerald sun, with 
plumage (but no others), and by a quiet,'its rays formed by the two plumes. In 
well-behaved bullfinch (which has a black another most beautiful species the head is 
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bald and of a rich cobalt hue, crossed by 
several lines of black velvety feathers.” 
Well, why did not development of the 
plumage most pleasing to these little crea- 
tures bring out instead something as ugly 
as the British matron’s orange turban, 
surmounting a rich salmon-coloured silk 
dress? Mr. Darwin accounts most ingen- 
iously for the wonderful development of 
rich plumage, if he only gave us any 
equally adequate account of the wonderful 
development of animal taste. How did 
the preferences of the various tribes of 
creatures happen to select harmonies so 
perfect, when the rudimentary tastes of 
partially civilized human beings seem to 
select ornament so hideous? Surely the 
problem remains as difficult as ever, — 
namely, to account for the sure selection 
of exquisite harmonies of form and colour, 
instead of the most atrocious discords. 
Put the mind of the average English bar- 
maid into the hen-pheasants, and instead 
of distinguishing by their preference the 
variations tending towards such ball-and- 
socket ocelli, they would have distin- 
guished by their preference variations of 
the “fulvous” tinge tending in the direc- 
tion of coarse cap-string streaks of yellow, 
while the appearance of a few red bows in 
the neigbourhood would have caused a 
perfect enthusiasm. And instead of the 
elegant “ear-tufts” of certain humming- 
birds, such as Mr. Darwin describes, they 
would have influenced the development in 
the direction of heavy ear-drops adapted 
expressly to distort the shape of the ear. 
The exquisite harmony and graduation of 
the various bird-plumage would certainly 
never have been produced by the selective 
references of the lowest order of human 
eings. How, then, if Mr. Darwin’s 
account of the cause of the development 
of beauty be admitted, are we to account 
for the sure artistic animal taste which de- 
termined its progress and direction ? 

We will offer a suggestion. Granting 
that Mr. Darwin is right in his explanation 
of the gradual growth and accumulation 
of beautiful colours and forms in the 
plumage of birds, through the preference 
for those birds which are the more beauti- 
ful, and the relative neglect of those which 
are less so, it must be plainly conceded, 
we think, that some of the lowest animal 
orders possess a far finer artistic sense 
than does uncultivated man even in an ad- 
vanced stage of civilization. When we 
consider the frightful as well as barbaric 
ornamentation which Sir John Lubbock 
tells us that savage women are compelled 
to undergo, — as, for instance, great seams 
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of scars all round their middle, — and 
compare it with the preference of hen 
pheasants for the “elliptic ornaments” 
and the “ball-and-socket” plumage, we 
must admit at once that the hen-pheasants 
have a far finer sense of beauty than the 
Australian males. Now, we also know 
that in reference to quite other cases, the 
animal instincts are superseded in man by 
a general development of reason, which, 
for the special purposes of instinct, is, at 
first at all events, a vastly inferior instru- 
ment. No human reason would suffice to 
effect what the beaver, and the ant, and 
the bee effect by instinct alone. The bee’s 
power of building perfectly hexagonal 
cells may, as Mr. Darwin has shown, be a 
developed instinct, since certain wild bees 
build cells of much ruder kind; but no 
one supposes that even the hexagonal cells 
are built on strictly geometrical principles, 
by true bee engineers who have studied 
the trigonometry of the subject. And yet 
men who have, would be puzzled to build 
cells one-hundredth part as perfect as the 
bees. Does not this seem to show that as 
reason begins to supersede instinct, we 
gain a far higher and wider power, — 
the power of laying the intellectual basis 
of our own rules, —at the expense of a 
great specific loss of practical skill? And 
may not something of the same kind be 
true of the sense of beauty? If Mr. 
Darwin is right as to the principle which 
stimulates the elaboration of beauty by 
the lower animals, does not the Creator 
give the lower order of animals an instinct 
of beauty ready-made, which we lose as 
we become competent to apprehend its 
laws, and which we only recover by mas- 
tering consciously those laws of harmony 
which the bird and even the fish appre- 
hend instinctively ? Yet if this be a true 
account of the matter, this instinctive se- 
lection of the beautiful leads to a theologi- 
cal inference a good way beyond that war- 
ranted by the selection of the useful. Of 
course, with regard to the natural selec- 
tion of modifications useful to the creature 
which undergoes those modifications, it 
may be said that they are merely the sur- 
vivors of thousands of modifizations, which 
are lost out of sight merely because they 
were injurious or indifferent. But with 
regard to the selection of the beautiful, 
this cannot be said. If there were any 
race of birds which really preferred pure 
ugliness, —there might and must be a 
natural selection of ugliness of which 
we suppose there is no trace. Hence, 
the instinctive taste for beauty in the 
bird, which is so much greater than 
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that of half-educated human beings, and 
which is only painfully recovered through 
the laborious study of Nature by educated 
intelligences, must come from a fountain 
of infinite love of beauty, and cannot by 
any possibility be the mere result of a 
competitive struggle for existence among 
animals quite unconscious whither the 
issue of that struggle tends. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
MOVABLE MORALS, 


Tr is worth considering whether it would 
not be as well to reconstruct the code of 
morals taught in the school-room into 
something more in accordance with what 
the pupils will find practised in the world 
when they enter it. It seems so much 
time lost in misdirection to teach them 
that patriotism, self-sacrifice, persistent 
endeavour against heavy odds, truth, and 
simplicity are qualities to be admired, 
when they will find themselves ridiculed 
and probably rpined if they put them into 
action. Speak of these things in the past 
and they are virtues which crowned men 
with glory ; practise them in the present, 


and they are follies, if not worse, which 


cover them with shame. Take certain of 
the heroes and patriots of old, those men 
of far-off history who organized a hopeless 
resistance against an impregnable despot- 
ism, and died gallantly in the attempt: 
they are enael for admiration, and the 
after-advantages of what was at the time 
a foredoomed endeavour are elaborately 
proved. But when men at the present 
day do substantially the same thing, they 
are incendiaries or self-seekers, fanatics or 
fools, and our young students of ¢ »mpara- 
tive history find that to be a Greek or a 
Roman changes the significance of patri- 
otic or political action, and that a hero in 
a toga is a very different thing from a 
commissioner in a frock-coat. So when 
men and women went to the stake rather 
than deny the truth that was in them, we 
hear much about the blood of the martyrs 
being the seed of the Church, and of the 

ratitude which we owe to those who 

evoted themselves for the gain of our 
spiritual liberty. But if one among our- 
selves goes a step beyond those liberties 
he is bowled over with no more mercy 
than his predecessors, and we think him 
an undoubted fool for troubling his own 
conscience and his hearers over what is 
settled and done with. For a medieval 
Huss to preach against the bondage of the 
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Church and to die for the right of spiritual 
freedom is one thing; for a clergyman of 
the Establishment to expand received 
formulas is another: and though we do 
not burn our modern Husses we punish 
them in another way, and hang them in 
their own ropes. Then we hear grand 
things about simplicity ; how Cincinnatus 
went back to his plough, and how the 
Lacedemonians ate black broth and so on; 
but in the world we find that luxury is an 
essential part of a man’s credentials, and 
that those who cannot make a good show 
need not lock for the suffrages of society. 
Perhaps no one has been held up more 
frequently to ridicule than the modern 
Cincinnatus, Garibaldi, whose finest vir- 
tues fail to impress those on whom not his 
smallest foibles pass unnoted. All for 
love, too, is a moral archaism utterly out 
of place at the present time; and not the 
best man but the longest purse carries 
the day with maidens as with mammas. 
What would all for love do, with the 
world lost, as it would be? What would 
an honest man’s affection count, in com- 
parison with the opera box and the pair 
of bays, the town mansion and the country 
place? All for love in modern thought 
means a few months’ rapture in a fool’s 
paradise, and a life of repining as the bill 
to be paid for the enjoyment. And, looked 
at in this light, a balance at the banker’s 
is more to the purpose than that stirring 
of the senses the rash young call love. 
For self-respect, too, substitute what will 
pay. What enthusiast used to talk of 
Noblesse oblige? Nobility has now no more 
duties than have the common folk. To 
get a shilling’s-worth for elevenpence 
three-farthings, to traffic in jobs, and not 
to be squeamish about that bucket of 
pitch at the side, are modes of action not 
by any means foreign to our modern rep- 
resentatives of Sir Galahad and the Cheva- 
lier Bayard. In fact, the morals of the 
day mean simply success and what will 
pay. All that we have learned about right- 
eousness for righteousness’ sake, about 
abstract virtue, self-respect, and the thing 
which is good in the sight of God and our 
own souls before all else, is simple moon- 
shine, so far as its translation into active 
life is concerned—morals that won’t 
wash, that don’t pay, and that will land 
one on the lowest step instead of the top- 
most round, if persisted in. If your coun- 
try is invaded, ery Peccavi and knuckle 
under before striking a blow or proving 
your comparative weakness. If the mass 
of the community are basely indifferent 
to national integrity, respect their cow- 
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ardice rather than urge them on to the 
fight for honour’s sake, and make the 
braver minority to pass under the harrow 
rather than stimulate the backward to a 
common self-defence. If your soul is tor- 
mented with doubts, bury them in the 
basket of loaves and fishes, and do not 
quarrel with your bread and butter be- 
cause you are not certain of the genuine- 
ness of the. dairy. What is truth? A 
phantom, a mere matter of relative pro- 
portion; and it is better to preach — well, 
what you are not quite sure of — than un- 
settle the faith of simple folk. The idea 
of sacrificing a comfortable position for 
what you are pleased to term conscience, 
honesty, honour, is too absurd; and, 
moreover, you cannot prove your position, 
and really one vagueness is quite as good 
as another. Absolute martyrdom is roco- 
co; and we have done our best to make our 
mild version of it ridiculous. There is no 
doubt however about one thing, which is, 
that morals are, as we say, movable; 
that words have lost their old significance 
and things their former value, that virtue 
counts for nothing, and success and what 
will pay for all. The aspirations of men 
which do not lead to present immediate 
good are so much wasted force; and the 
present penny is of more value in our 
eyes than the future pound. No one 
works for posterity, or for sake of the 
Best, irrespective of success. Just as the 
modern landowner plants larch rather 
than oak, because of its quicker growth 
and consequent earlier returns, so do we 
care for the qualities which bring us 
immediate personal reward, and especially 
for common sense, that much misused 
euphemism by which we mean servility, 
acquiescence in dishonour, if it pays ; self- 
aggrandizement, by shady means if neces- 
sary, but self-aggrandizement at all events, 
and the abnegation of all those generous 
impulses which would lead to the damage 
of body or estate for the mere sake of up- 
holding a principle. 


From The Spectator. 
NATIONAL SENSITIVENESSES. 


Ir is very hard to discover either the 
limits or the final causes of national sen- 
sitivenesses, or rather of the sensitive- 
nesses which men betray about their 
nationality. The old theory used to be 
that people belonging to nations without 
a history are the most sensitive, that the 
exceptionally thick skin of the Englishman 
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when attacked on account of national pe- 
culiarities was due to the nearly unbroken 
character of English political a 
As a matter of fact, however, Scotchmen, 
with all their proud history in the distant 
past and great prosperity in the immediate 
past, are exceptionally sensitive to attacks 
on their nationality ; and so are the Span- 
iards, who if they have fallen in the world, 
certainly do not know it; while the French 
before their disasters, with their marvellous 
history, were morbidly sensitive to criticism 
even from themselves, denouncing the latter 
as unpatriotic. Nor do we find that nations 
who have made history and great history 
cease therefore to be sensitive. The Ameri- 
cans when they emerged from their great 
war were almost at the top of the world, 
drove out Napoleon from Mexico, and 
alarmed Great Britain, but still they could 
not get over the way the English papers | 
had “ belittled ” them. They had become, 
one would think, almost case-hardened to 
newspapers, and had nothing to do but 
to point to their achievements as a suffi- 
cient answer to everybody; but still they 
could not be comfortable till Englishmen 
acknowledged that they had fought 
through the biggest war, trampled out the 
biggest rebellion, and generally, become 
the biggest people that ever were seen. 
It actually seemed for a time as if the raw 
would never heal, and England and the 
Union would have to fight because the 
Times was decidedly Southern in its sym- 
pathies and Punch slightly brutal in its 
jokes. And now here is Germany, at the 
very head of the world, with her cup full 
of success, and of success won by the exhi- 
bition of the qualities nations most exult 
in, courage, discipline, brain, power in war 
of every kind, from the solidest endurance 
to the most refined strategy,—and yet 
|S °Ginn’, is almost as sensitive as ever. 
A Glasgow shopkeeker last week exhibited 
|@ caricature implying that France was 
hardly used, whereupon three gentlemen, 
said to be Prussians, walked in, asked for 
the caricature, paid for it punctually, and 
tore it up, threatening the shopman with 
worse if the picture were replaced. The 
German Press is almost as weak, and with 
all its aspirations gratified is so wild be- 
{cause other nations think it might have 
been less hard in gratifying them, that it 
descends to the most amusing arguments. 
England claims £10,000 for the murder of 
Mr. Llyod at Marathon. A German sol- 
dier is as good as a British engineer. Con- 
sequently Great Britain ought to approve 
if Germany asks £10,000 for every Ger- 
man soldier killed in fair fighting, in which 
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fighting his nation was victorious. Why, 
on that showing, is not the Frenchman 
who is killed to be paid for, too, by the 
nation which killed him? American 
statesmen are pretty well hardened to 
criticism; but great statesmen in Ger- 
many, even when they have won, when 
their deeds are answers to all attacks, still 
seem to feel sore because their political 
conduct is matter of sharp discussion. 
Like Frederick the Great, they complain 
that the flogged soldier should be afraid 
of them, and think, “You ought to love 
me, sirrah.” Even during the occupation 
of Paris a caricature would have put that 
Army which had showed so miraculous a 
constancy in the siege out of the very pa- 
tience in which itself quite justly exulted, 
and Count Bismarck complains every day 
because the JIJndépendance Belge is 80 
French in sympathy. 

If the feeling were universal we could 
understand it, but one race, and ——— 
two, seem absolutely devoid of it. Italians 
seem to mind ridicule but little, and no- 
body can think of a caricature which 
would seriously annoy an Englishman 
from the side of his nationality. The 
French did their best in that way for 
years, and Englishmen strolling along the 
Boulevards criticised their performances 
with the most immovable good-temper, 
asked who had been taken for models of 
their Volunteers — who were ridiculed in 
a spirit of genuine bitterness — laughed 
over representations of the English “ mees- 
ses” not by any means polite, and asked 
each other if they really did pronounce 
French in that extraordinary way. [By 
the way, it is a very curious fact that the 
popular caricature of a foreigner’s mispro- 
nunciation is seldom or never like his real 
blunders, except in certain broad charac- 
teristics,— is apparently a tradition of the 
blunders he used to make, but has aban- 
doned.] Praise of their nation sometimes 
gives Englishmen unreasonable pleasure, 
as, for example, Marshal Bugeaud’s sen- 
tence about the British infantry; but if 
every General on earth accused our sol- 
diery of habitual cowardice, the majority 
of Englishmen would only think they were 
talking nonsense for a purpose. Mr. Haw- 
thorne’s curious bursts of dislike worry 
us just as little as M. Assolant’s sneers or 
Victor Hugo’s attacks on our unequalled 
selfishness. We have tried in vain, in fact, 
to think of the form of ridicule with pen 
or pencil which would give Englishmen, 
who are of the same race as both Germans 
and Americans, five minutes’ annoyance. 
They might be irritated by individual libel 
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or vexed by truthful reprimand, but the 
notion that their nation was hurt would 
never enter their minds. 

It is all self-conceit? Well, then, self- 
conceit is very useful; but it is curious 
that the American or Spaniard, who: on 
the score of his nationality is incarnate 
self-conceit, should be so touchy under 
depreciation ; that the Frenchman, who is 
certainly not devoid of the foible, should 
be so restive under criticism — he does 
not mind caricature, as that appeals to his 
best intellectual quality, his love of hu- 
mour— and that the Prussian, who cer- 
tainly is not the humblest of mankind, 
should be stung into an explosion by a 
picture sold by a shopman who probably 
did not even know its meaning. There 
must be some other explanation, and as 
we do not find it in the bad qualities or 
circumstances of different nations, sup- 
_ we seek it in the good. Is it not the 
act that most peoples are sensitive to at- 
tack on the side on which they keep up a 
high ideal, to which they would like to 
attain? A German always thinks of him- 
self, for instance, as endowed with a sort 
of kindly goodness, showing itself in vari- 
ous ways, especially in the more sentimen- 
tal forms and in his love of justice, and 
though he may not attain his ideal as fully 
as he thinks, he cannot bear to be depre- 
ciated on that side. Whether he con- 
ap the world or not may be a subject 
or argument, but that if he did he was a 
good fellow too, not given to harshness or 
cruelty, is certainty, and must not be de- 
nied. If anybody says he took too much 
money in the Treaty, that is abuse, not 
comment, and ought, he thinks, to make 
him irritable. The ideal of himself, though 
by no means yet realized, is a good one 
to have, and may, in the long run, materi- 
ally soften a nation whose bad quality is 
the hardness of which it dislikes to hear. 
So is the American’s ideal, which is a kind 
of polished self-dependent dignity to 
which he does not attain, but which he has 
always in his mind, and resents any accu- 
sation that he lacks. It would be much 
better to strive towards it more earnestly, 
and care less whether foreigners think he 
has attained it; but the existence of the 
ideal in his own fancy is a good thing for 
him. The Frenchman’s ideal, again, that 
of the elegant and brave, the Bayard, has 
had a distinct influence on his character, 
and is revealed in his morbid sensitiveness 
to the charge either of cowardice, awkward- 
ness, or thickwittedness. You may calla 
Frenchman anything rather than a camel. 
Acertain grandezza is to the Spaniard what 
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chivalry is to the Frenchman, and any in- 
situation that he is contemptible hurts 
him infinitely more than the assertion that 
he is a blood-thirsty bigot. People do not 
despise blood-thirsty bigots. It is be- 
cause he is unimaginative, because he so 
seldom gives himself an ideal, that the 
Englishman is thick-skinned, till he hardly 
comprehends, even in his own secret mind, 
how it is that other people can be so hurt 
by satire, or rebuke, or hasty criticism. 
He has no self other than himself to pro- 
tect from injury, to be forever sensitive 
about, and so lampoon, and caricature, 
and abuse excite in him only a faint sense 
of amusement that he should be so entire- 
ly misunderstood. 


From The Spectator. 
THE SITUATION IN SPAIN. 


TuHE recent elections to the Provincial 
Deputations of Spain have greatly alarmed 
the new Government, and seem to indicate 
that the leading hope of the friends of 
Spain after the death of Prim —the hope 
that parties would regard him as the scape- 
goat for all that occurred during the inter- 
regnum — will be disappointed. His death 
apparently has diminished the ascendancy 
of the King over the Army, without in any 
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a member of the Government, and indeed 
a Cabinet Minister. Does “the Savoyard,” 
as with malicious pleasantry an opponent 
nicknames Amadeo, look to the nobility of 
Spain to give his Court that prestige of 
aristocracy which is of the very essence 
of kingship? He must content himself 
with such nobility as was to be found in 
the salons of the Man of December, or 
among the tradespeople who profit by his 
custom, and ape the incongruous graces 
of a citizen-king in a country where Roy- 
alty must be either sacred or despised. 
Meantime, the equipages of the haughtiest 
grandees keep odin with rebellious osten- 
tation to the prison of San Francisco, 
where a number of young officers who 
have refused the oath of allegiance are 
confined by the Government, and as a con- 
sequence have won the enthusiastic sym- 
pathies of all the sangre azul for a hundred 
miles around. When Amadeo comes to 
the theatre, he is either received with the 
chilling inattention of the best circles, or 
finds that count, and marquis, and duke 
have left at his approach. Some Ministe- 
rial prints had indulged the pleasing antici- 
pation that the Duke de Montpensier 
would acknowledge the nominee of Prim. 
Within the past few days, however, the 
question has been decided, as all but the 
editors and readers of Ministerial prints 
might have told, and the Orleanist candi- 
date for the Crown of the Catholic Sover- 
eigns is now a source of torturing per- 
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great parties to the new form of Govern-! ofthe son of Victor Emmanuel. It was to 


ment. That Government is still weak, 
still protected mainly by the dread of the 
anarchy which might supervene upon any 
very great change, still unable to attract 
to itself the support of the body of the 
people. The new King is not yet master 
of the situation, if he ever will be, and 

ossibly from no fault of his own, is far 
Son generally popular, while his Ministers 
are almost as much disliked as Prim was. 
On every side the new Government of 


be expected that Carlists, Alfonsists, and 
Republicans would remain irreconcilable 
with the new Monarchy. It was thought 
that they would remain irreconcilable with 
themselves. It certainly did not enter the 
| apprehension of many that so strange a 
| coalition would be formed, and would be 
found to work, as that which is now be- 
yond a doubt, —the coalition, namely, of 
Republicans and Carlists. Acting on the 
instruction of their three great leaders, 
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Cuidad-Real, in opposition to the Ministe-| in proclaiming that the expulsion of the 
rial candidate, Don Moret y Prendergast, foreigner is a duty of patriotism which 
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overrides every other consideration. The 
danger to the Government from so porten- 
tous a combination may be already meas- 
ured by the depressing fact that at the 
general election of Provincial Deputies to 
which we have referred, the Ministerial 
list shows no more than 913 returns to 528 
in support of the opposition. Remember- 
ing the advantages that are always on the 
side of the Government in power — advan- 
tages concerning the use of which suffi- 
ciently strange stories are going the 
rounds,— remembering how many en- 
lightened waiters on Providence, certainly 
not less numerous in Spain than elsewhere, 
go to make up the majority, there is some- 
thing strikingly ominous in this result. 
The /beria openly acknowledges the grav- 
ity of the situation, and the Government 
by postponing the meeting of the Cortes, 
of whose temper the Provincial Deputa- 
tions may serve as a too probable index, 
to the very last day permitted by the Con- 
stitution, not less significantly admits the 
necessity of anxious preparation. Cer- 
tainly the new King, with such political 
difficulties around him, with the young 
wife of his love trembling in the balance 
between life and death in distant Italy, 
must be of sterner stuff than usually en- 
ters into the composition of men or 
princes, if he does not sometimes feel 
tempted to regret having exchanged the 
honoured repose of his former station for 
the crown of thorns which awaited him at 
Madrid. Indeed, we have it from a re- 
— authority that the burthen of 
the State is often as insupportable to him 
as Prince Karl von Hohenzollern has found 
the dominion of Roumania. We wish we 
could add to our notice of Spanish affairs 
that there was any perceptible improve- 
ment in the tone of Spanish party conflicts. 
Men can be enemies without being dishon- 
ourable ones. The recent dastardly at- 
tempt, however, against the life of the able 
minister Don Manuel Ruiz Zorrilla is a 
dreadful warning that the most fatal and 
cowardly means are still favourite weapons 
with the extreme parties; nor when we 
see, as we constantly do in the most re- 
spectable journals, such phrases and epi- 
thets as “scourings of the gutter,” and 
“ dolt,” and “ blockhead ” currently applied 
to characterize the persons or the style of 
political opponents, can we feel aught but 
the heaviest forebodings as to the future 
of unhappy Spain. We trust we may be 
mistaken, we earnestly desire that a mira- 
cle may happen, but we cannot resist the 
impressions which flow from a candid sur- 
vey of the situation of affairs. 
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From The Economist. 
THE GERMAN TERMS OF PEACE. 


Ir is very difficult, it is perhaps nearly 
impossible, to write upon a subject like 
the terms of peace demanded by Germany 
from France, without admitting the intru- 
sion of any prejudice. So many and so 
great results may flow from the treaty, so 
many principles are involved in its execu- 
tion, so many interests will be affected by 
its details, that it is hard indeed for any 
publicist to be sure that he is absoiutely 
fair. The object of the Economist, how- 
ever, is to throw white light upon the sub- 
jects within its range, and we will try to 
explain without prejudice our reasons for 
se that in the terms Count Bismarck 
has demanded and obtained from France, 
he, or the group of princes, generals, and 
statesmen whose mouthpiece he is, have 
been unwisely hard. To make this clear 
we must of course reject one or two con- 
siderations on either side, which with 
many of our readers will weigh very heav- 
ily indeed. We reject absolutely, for ex- 
ample, the idea of the unalterability of 
European boundaries. European bound- 
aries have always been altering. Nobody 
objects to a “rectification of frontier” 
which affects only a few villages; and it 
is impossible to show that it is either 
immoral or illegal to sacrifice a prov- 
ince to the general welfare of the world. 
That argument, in the present case, 
applies in favour of the Germans; but, 
on the other hand, we must reject ab- 
solutely the argument drawn from pre- 
vious possession. Nations have no more 
right to provinces they once held, because 
they once held them, than men have to 
properties they have once possessed, for 
which they have a sentimental regard, but 
which they have sold for a consideration. 
Sweden has not a moral right to take Pom- 
erania from Prussia; Germany has not a 
moral right to take Courland from Rus- 
sia; England has not a moral right to 
revindicate Calais; France has not a moral 
right to the Rhine. In the face of posses- 
sion, in fact, only two rights can be 
pleaded—the will of the people, or the 
general welfare of the world, to be de- | 
cided by the general verdict of the _— 
ments or public opinion of the world. 

It follows that while we deny the right 
of Germany to claim Alsace as a previous 

ossession, we equally deny the right of 
‘rance to assert the absolute unchange- 
ableness of her boundaries, and hold that 
Germany being victorious had a claim to 
such terms as would make her reasonably 
secure. It is for the benefit of the world 
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that she, as clearly the greatest military 
power within it, should be so far reason- 
ably secure as to be exempt from the ne- 
cessity of perpetually preparing for war to 
ensure her security. It is also for the 
benefit of that world that she should gain 
this security at the cost of the Power 
which originally attacked her. Some fear 
of suffering there must be to keep the na- 
tions from unjust war or war would be 
endless; and experience proves that no 
fear is equal to the fear of amputation, of 
partial and localized death. Consequently 
it is for the benefit of the world that Ger- 
many should take as much of French ter- 
ritory as will add to her real security, and 
the only question to be discussed is how 
much will add toit? That is as favour- 
able a method as it is possible to use for 
the consideration of the German claim, 
and still that method is far from favour- 
able to the terms of peace exacted. It is 
very doubtful, to begin with, whether any 
territory obtained by force from a great 
nation, in opposition to the will of its local 
population, can be a security, whether the 
danger of treason thence arising is not 
greater than any geographical advantage. 
Supposing the dislike of German rule uni- 
versal in the ceded territories, Germany 
would gain nothing, for the contribution 
of “Elsass” to her forces would be ulti- 
mately 60,000 men, and the desertion or 
revolt of that number of soldiers in the 
midst of a war with France would be far 
more injurious to her than the gain of 
revenue and position would be beneficial. 
Without, however, pressing that possibil- 
ity, which Germans deny,— they holding in 
the teeth of all facts that the tie of race is 
stronger than the tie of sentiment,— it is 
certain that no geographical possession 
can outweigh the insecurity caused by the 
hatred of thirty-five millions of a neigh- 
bouring and highly civilized and wealthy 
ople. It is certain that in claiming 
fetz the Germans have earned that 
hatred, and nearly certain that if they had 
adhered to the line of the Vosges they 
would not have earned it. The French no 
doubt would, as the Germans always say, 
have been very bitter at their defeat; but 
bitternesses of that kind die away, as we 
know from the example of Scotland and 
England, England and France, and while all 
other hatreds to be efficacious require the 
provocation of fear. The possession of the 
line of the Vosges would have been no menace 
to France. The possession of Metz is. Al- 
sace might have been regretted, but Metz 
will be feared, and we hate those we fear. 


With Alsace Germany, though better sit-' 
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uated for defence, and therefore less likely 
to be attacked by France, would have 
been but little better situated for offen- 
sive war, while France, left in possession 
of her impregnable stronghold could have 
stood on the defensive with a quiet mind. 
Now, with the German frontier thrust for- 
ward a hundred miles, with the strongest 
fortress in Europe garrisoned by its most 
powerful army within 180 miles of her 
capital, France will be perpetually anxious 
for her independence, perpetually seeking 
an opportunity of making herself safe, 
perpetually open to an alliance which may 
enable her to gratify her hatred. The 
Germans have in fact purchased the per- 

tual enmity of France at the price of a 
ortress, and France, after all her losses, is 
still a country of 35,000,000 of men ad- 
dicted to military life, fertile in militar 
genius, possessed of a singular power o 
propagating their ideas, and with firm 
though not numerous allies in the Alsa- 
tians and the Poles. Supposing, what is 
quite probable, that she ultimately secures 
the alliance of Russia, Germany will be 
placed between two fires,—two nations 
controlling together ninety millions of 
men and at least two millions of soldiers, 
with no frontier to tho North East, and a 
frontier to the West honeycombed by 
treason. That is no security. So little is 
it like security that Germany will be com- 
pelled for many years to remain perpet- 
ually under arms, with her commerce crip- 
pled by the expectation of war, and her 
people wearied by the impossibility of 
obtaining the liberty which when not at 
war they desire. The demand for Metz 
in fact turns what might have been a 
peace into an armed truce, and is there- 
fore in the interest of Germany most un- 
wisely hard. 

So also is the demand for money. To 
some money we may at once admit Ger- 
many was entitled. France began the 
war, and it was reasonable to ask that the 
sum raised by Germany to defend herself 
should be repaid. But to demand four 
times that sum, and thus perceptibly to 
increase the national debt of France, was 
most unwise, inasmuch as it tends to pre- 
vent the prosperity which renders a dec- 
laration of war so difficult to rulers. The 
greatest and best security of Germany has 
been the fondness of the French peasant 
for increasing his hoards, for putting to- 
gether franc after franc, and rood after 
rood of land; and a period of prosperity 
following a terrible defeat would have 
made this disposition irresistible. The 
excessive pecuniary demand now made 
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will, however, prevent this prosperity, 
and compel the French Government not 
only to increase the debt, but to lay on 
new direct taxes, which will be popularly 
known as “the taxes for Prussia.” The 
French peasant, already impatient of taxes 
to an unpatriotic degree, will regard this 
new contribution with loathing, as a 
tribute perpetually payable to the for- 
eigner, and will be at the disposal of any 
Government which tells him that the way 
to remove the burden is to gain a victory 
over Prussia. He, the man in all France 
most inclined to peace, will welcome war 
as a possible source of pecuniary relief; 
and the strongest security against hostil- 
ities will be changed into a new provoca- 
tion to undertake them. The indemnity, 
therefore, diminishes the indirect securi- 
ties of peace without adding much, if any- 
thing, to the direct. Its receipt indeed 
may tend greatly to reduce the latter by 
removing the greatest difficulties in the 
way of a military policy at Berlin — name- 
ly, the reluctance of all Germans to bear 
taxation, and the reluctance of the Hohen- 
zollern dynasty to encumber itself with 
debt. The German army can henceforth 
be kept at its fullest strength without 
money levied from the people; and an 
army thus self-supporting, confident of 
victory, and accustomed to war, is certain 
after a brief rest to long for new fields of 
enterprise. The indemnity therefore in 
its extravagant amount incites at once the 
French peasant and the German officer to 
war, and therefore diminishes directly the 
securities for peace, and especially for that 
kind of peace which commercial men de- 
sire. A truce, or condition of armed prep- 
aration for war, is worse for them than 
war itself, for it makes calculation nearly 
impossible and at last produces the feeling 
so general on the continent in 1869, that 
war itself would be almost a relief. In 
the interest of Germany itself, therefore, 
we cannot but pronounce the indemnity, 
like the 5 ere for Metz, unwisely hard. 

It is the more unwise because of a feel- 
ing which is possibly sentimental bit is 
none the less powerful and widely diffused 
on that account,— namely, that the extor- 
tion of money, of actual cash, by battle is 
an unworthy use of victory. There seems 
to be no distinct reason why a victorious 
State, if willing to claim territory, should 
not also be willing to claim money; but 
there is no doubt that the instinct of man- 
kind is against the operation. There isa 
sentiment about it akin to that which de- 
spises the mercenary soldier, though he is 
pursuing a trade always held in honour, 
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and not in itself immoral. For a State to 
go to war to get money would be considered 
infamous, and to exact huge sums of money 
as the consequence of victory suggests a 
belief that money may next time be the 
object as well as the accidental reward of 
battle. A flavour of huckstering is intro- 
duced into the relations between States, 
which degrades the character of states- 
men, and is sure sooner or later to infect 
the character of the people. The country 
which pursues or allows such a policy is 
certain to be looked upon with distrust or 
even hatred, the wealthy everywhere feel 
that its policy is a menace, and Germany 
will suffer for years from the suspicion of 
all nations, irritated by the idea that she 
is not only the strongest Power in the 
world, but is willing to use that power in 
order to fill her Exchequer. No such idea 
would have been created by a demand for 
the repayment of her loans, say 45,000- 
000/., and in exceeding that limit the Ger- 
man chiefs have, we repeat, been most 
unwisely hard. 


From The Saturday Review. 
THE TERMS OF PEACE, 


“THE policy of the Allies when dictating 
terms to France in 1814 was,” says the 
philosophic Alison, “founded on a noble 
spirit — it rested on the principle of erad- 
icating hostility by generosity, and aveng- 
ing injury by forgiveness. The result 
proved that, in doing so, they proceeded 
on too exalted an estimate of human na- 
ture.” The Germans of 1871 may comfort 
themselves by reflecting that they have 
— by the teachings of history and 

ave avoided the errors of their fore- 


fathers. They have not troubled them- 
selves much with the principle of eradicat- 


ing hostility by generosity. Having got 
their enemy down, they have made the 
most of the situation. eir estimate of 
human nature, or at least of French na- 
ture, is far from exalted. They calculate 
on France nursing the spirit of vengeance 
and doing them all the harm that may lie 
in her power. The one aim of the terms 
of peace is to make France enter on war 
with Germany for the future with the odds 
heavily against her. No other object has 
had any weight. There is no longer any 
talk of uniting to Germany the lands torn 
from her in past ages. The Germans of 
Alsace and Lorraine have so conclusively 
shown that they wish to remain united to 
France, that their conquerors know that, 
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in spite of common language and descent, 
they will have to treat them as van- 
quished aliens. There is no affectation of 
moderation. The Germans might possibly 
have had more, but they have got all they 
wanted. The maximum of military de- 
fence with the minimum of disaffected 
opulation explains sufficiently why they 
keep a fifth of Lorraine with Metz, and let 
the other four-fifths remain French. They 
have not listened to the counsels of neu- 
trals in the matter, or to the pleadings of 
those who speak in the name of civilization 
and of the nineteenth century. One idea 
fills their minds, and that is, that France 
will make war on them again if she dare. 
In 1814 the Allies were very moderate 
towards France, and the desires of Prus- 
sia especially, for a good military frontier 
on the French side, were baffled because 
it was said that the way to keep France 
quiet was to appeal to her higher feelings, 
and to treat her generously. Since then 
one generation of Frenchmen after an- 
other, almost every statesman, and almost 
every political chief, has been hungering 
for the Rhenish provinces, and threaten- 
ing Germany with war. Talleyrand, 


Thiers, Louis Napoleon, have each in 
turn claimed that France, as if by a 


divine right, should be at liberty to 
drive Germans out of German territory 
if it happened to be too near France. 
By a turn of events, most surprising to 
Germans as well as to all the rest of the 
world, France has in a few months been 
so utterly crushed and defeated that Ger- 
many can ask of it what it likes. That 
which Germany asks is safety, and safety 
of as absolute and complete a kind as 

ossible. At first the Germans fixed their 

earts on Strasburg; then, as their views 
expanded, they soared to a longing to wel- 
come German Lorraine and Alsace back to 
the Fatherland ; now they have got much 
further, and think that the prize of prizes 
is in their reach, and that they have ob- 
tained a line of defence which will perhaps 
long keep back France from attacking 
them, and will certainly make the risk of 
attacking them very great. 

The terms of peace have been imposed, 
not by Counts Bismark or Moltke or by 
the Emperor, but by the German oa 
They express the deep anxiety of the = 
ple to be once for all safe from apprehen- 
sion on the score of France for years to 
come. They are told that France is now 
unduly crippled and humiliated, and that 
this cannot be for the good of Europe. 
They reply that they have first to think 
of themselves, and that last July a strong 
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military frontier would have been of much 
more use to them than any preservation 
of the balance of power could have been. 
They are taunted with forcing men 
against their will to be their fellow-coun- 
trymen, and with violating the unwritten 
laws of advancing civilization by tearing 
French citizens from France. They are 
threatened with fatal consequences to their 
own freedom, with a reign of Bismarkism, 
and with a domination of Junkers. They 
close their ears like deaf adders to all this, 
and listen only to the voice that bids them 
think of their own safety. They do not 
for a moment believe in the generosity or 
peaceableness of France. They have seen 
Government after Government arise in 
France, some of them upholding order and 
saving society, some of them singing the 
peans of humanity and rushing into the 
arms of Universal Brotherhood, but all 
alike, bad or good, liberal or illiberal, 
thirsting for the left bank of the Rhine. 
Last year war was made on them in a mo- 
ment of profound peace, on a pretext so ut- 
terly frivolous that the warmest partisans 
of France were svandalized. They have had 
the chance now of making the French see 
that war with Germany will be a very se- 
rious thing for the future, and they have 
used their opportunity to the full. They 
wish France to take to heart the lesson of 
the war. Not to conciliate, nor to spare, 
but to teach the one lesson of fear, has 
been their object. This is why they have 
insisted so strongly on entering Paris. 
They wanted it to be clear that they could 
and would enter the capital of France. 
They were challenged to enter Paris, and 
they accepted the challenge. Their critics 
say that if they had been generous to 
France, had asked for no French territory, 
and for not much money, France would 
have loved them and blessed them, and 
never made war against them any more. 
This is exactly the point of difference be- 
tween the Germans and their critics. The 
Germans feel certain that France would 
have made war on them as soon as her re- 
newed strength would have permitted. 
There would, they think, have been a con- 
stant cry to avenge Sedan and the capitula- 
tions of Metz and Paris. Thinking this, 
they have done the best they could to make 
the chances of an inevitable war as favour- 
able to themselves as possible. 

If we are to judge of the terms of peace 
as outsiders may judge who, protected by 
twenty miles of sea, are in very slight dan- 
ger from France, and can think, not of our 
own safety, but of the highest interests of 
mankind, we can only wish that the Ger- 
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mans had displayed a magnanimity unpar- 
alleled in history, and had elected to take 
no French territory, except possibly Stras- 
burg—a fortress that has actually laid a 
German town in ashes—and had been 
willing to abide the consequences. They 
would not, as it seems to us, have had 
much chance of “eradicating hostility by 
enerosity.” The French, if we may judge 
by the whole history of France down to 
last year, would have made war on them 
as soon as they thought they had a chance 
of making war successfully. Germany 
would have suffered for its magnanimity, 
but a magnanimity that counts the risks 
it runs is the highest and most ennobling 
of popular virtues. The world would have 
been a better world if Germany, relying 
on its own strength, had refused additiona 
arantees for its security. The Germans, 
owever, in their intense horror of the 
miseries of war, and under the irritation 
of the constant restlessness and aggres- 
siveness of France, have not been able to 
bring themselves to make so great a sacri- 
fice. And being bent on security, so far 
as sechrity might be possible, they have 
attained their object. A few months ago 


there was nothing but the Rhine fortresses 
to guard Berlin, nothing nearer than Ulm 


to confront Strasburg. Now the Vosges 
and Strasburg and Metz constitute an outer 
line of defence which it would task every 
energy of France to force. North Ger- 
many is doubly guarded, and South Ger- 
many is effectually protected from any 
such sudden invasion as was meditated by 
the late Emperor when he joined his troops 
at Metz. Nor is this all. France, if she 
—— war, is open to attack, with no 
ortress of a high class between the Ger- 
man frontier and Paris. A war with Ger- 
many will henceforth be ten times as haz- 
ardous for France as it was last summer. 
Every Frenchman is now panting for re- 
venge, and is full of what France will do 
in a few years. She will have a million of 
men ready to take the field, and then let 
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the Germans tremble. But Germany will 
also have a million of men in the field, and 
will have Metz and Mayence to guard it, 
while France will be an open country. 
However much Frenchmen may threaten 
and talk, it may turn out that they: will 
think twice before they provoke a combat 
under such disadvantages. And in the 
same spirit in which the Germans have in- 
sisted on having Metz and the line of the 
Vosges, they have also insisted on making 
France pay the largest indemnity it could 
pay. The terms as to money no less than 
as to territory are merciless. There was 
only one question asked, and that was, 
what was the very last farthing that could 
be squeezed out of France? Eminent 
financiers were solemnly summoned to the 
conclave of negotiators, and two hundred 
millions was scientifically ascertained to 
be the extremest burden the camel could 
bear without breaking its back. The Ger- 
mans of course like the money for its own 
sake. No nation on earth is more fitted 
to enjoy a windfall of two hundred millions 
sterling. But the primary idea of the 
Germans in exacting the indemnity was 
not, we are inclined to think, the pocketing 
of this magnificent prize. It also is a 
guarantee of safety to them. A very 
heavily taxed nation shrinks from war, and 
France for the next quarter of a century 
will be most severely taxed in proportion 
to its resources and population. In time 
peace and industry will make the burden 
of the augmented debt of France felt as 
little as the debt was felt as it existed last 
year. But this must be a slow process, and 
meanwhile France will be bound over un- 
der the penalty of risking national bank- 
ruptcy to keep the peace towards Ger- 
many, while Germany, with two hundred 
millions to make good its losses, and en- 
riched by the industry and commerce of 
Alsace, may count on keeping ahead in the 
race, and entering on a future war with a 
sounder financial system and a more solid 





credit than France can hope for. 





DotcoatH Mine, near Camborne, in Corn- 
wall, is in every way a remarkable exploration. 
The mine has been in constant work for more 
than two hundred years. Being first worked’ 
as a tin-mine the workings in the deeper levels 
were eventually suspended, because the miners 
came to the ‘‘ yellows’’ (yellow copper ore, at 
that time of small value). The copper ore was 
subsequently worked at a very large profit. As 


the mine increased in depth the copper disap- 
, and the main lode again produced tin. 

m this during the past year tin-ore has been 
sold to the value of 82,208/., and profit made to 
the amount of 27,868/. The alternation of tin, 
copper, and then tin again, which since the dis- 
covery in Dolcoath, has been observed also in 





other deep mines, deserves the careful attention 
, of men of science, Atheneum. 





